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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM OLDYS, 
NORROY KING-AT-ARMS. 
(Continued from 3" §., i. 3.) 


In October, 1728, Mr. Henry Baker, the na- 
turalist, under the assumed name of Henry Stone- 
castle, projected The Universal Spectator, to which 
periodical Oldys, in 1731, had contributed about 
twenty papers.* On his return to London, in 
1730, he found Samuel Burroughs, Esq. and others 
engaged in a project for printing Zhe Negotia- 
tions of Sir Thomas Roe. 'Yo assist in so desirable 
an undertaking, Oldys drew up “Some Con- 
siderations upon the Publication of Sir Thomas 
Roe’s Epistolary Collections.” 

It was about the year 1731 that Oldys became 
acquainted with that noble patron of literature 
and learned men, Edward Harley, the second 
Ear! of Oxford. It has been wisely and beauti- 


* The Universal Spe 


ESQ., 


tator continued to appear weekly 
until the latter end of the year 1742. In 17 6a — 
from these papers was first printed in 2 vols. 12mo; a 
second edition appeared in 1747, in 4 vols. 12mo; an: la 
third in 1756, in 4 vols. 12mo. John Kelly, the dramatic 
poet, and Sir John Hawkins, were occasional contributors. 
t Only one volume of the Negotiations was published 
in 1740. Oldys’s “Considerations ” for their publication 
is in the British Museum, Addit. MS, 4168. Vide “N,. 
& Q.” 2.4 S. xi. 102; and Bolton Corney’s Curiosities of 
Literature Illustrated, second edition, 1838, p. 165. 


fully said, that “those who befriend genius when 
it is struggling for distinction, befriend the w orld, 
and their names should be held i in remembrance.” 

We learn from his Autvbiography, that Oldys 


| must already have become, to some extent, a col- 
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lector of literary curiosities. 


He says, 

“ The Earl invited me to show him my collections of 
manuscripts, historical and political, which had been the 
Earl of Clarendon’s ; my collections of Royal Letters, and 
other papers of State; toge ether with a very large collec 
tion of English heads in sculpture, which alone had 
taken me some years to collect, at the expense of at least 
threescore pounds. All these, with the catalogues I drew 
up of them, at his Lords hip’s request, I parted with to 
him for 40/.; and the frequent intimations he gave me of 
a more substantial recompense hereafter, which intima- 
tions induced me to continue my historical researches, 
as what would render me most acceptable to him.” 
Autobiography. 


Oldys likewise informs us, in a note on Lang- 
baine, that he had bought two hundred volumes 
at the auction of the Earl of Stamford’s library in 
St. Paul’s Coffee-house, where formerly most of 
the celebrated libraries were sold. 

That Oldys has already become a diligent stu- 
dent at the Harleian Library is evident from the 
publication at this time of his very curious work 
on Pamphlets. It first appeared with the follow- 
ing title: A Dissertation upon Pamphilets. In a 
Letter to a Nobleman [probably the Earl of Ox- 
ford]. London: Printed in the year 1731, 4to. 
In the following year it re-appeared in Morgan's 
Phenix Britannicus, Lond. 1732, 4to; and has 
since been reprinted in Nichols’s Literary Anec- 
dotes, iv. 93—111. Oldys also contributed to the 
Phenix Britannicus, p. 65, a bibliographical his- 
tory of “A Short View of the long Life and 
Raigne of Henry the Third, King of England : 
presented to King James by Sir Robert Cotton, 
but not printed till 1627.” 

It is stated by Dr. Ducarel that Oldys was one 
of the writers in The Scarborough Miscellany, 
1732-34. This appears probable, as John Taylor, 
the author of Alonsieur Tonson, informed Mr. 
Isaac D'Israeli that “ Oldys always asserted that 
he was the author of the well-known song — 

* Busy, curious, thirsty fly!’ 
And as he was a rigid lover of truth, I doubt 
not that he wrote it.” The earliest version of it 
discovered by Mr. D'Isracli was in a collection 
printed in 1740; but it had appeared in The 
Scarborough Miscellany for 1732, eight years 
earlier. As it slightly varies from the version 
quoted by D'Isracli, we give it as originally 
printed : — 
“Tur Fry. 
“An Anacreontick. 
“ Busy, curious, thirsty Fly, 
Gently drink, and drink as I; 
Freely welcome to my Cup, 
Could’st thou sip, and sip it up; 
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Make the most of Life you may, 
Life is short and wears away. 

« Just alike, both mine and thine, 
Hasten quick to their Decline; 
Thine’s a Summer, mine’s no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore Summers when they're gone, 
Will appear as short as one.” * 

The London booksellers, having decided on 
publishing a new edition of Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
History of the World, enlisted the services of 
Oldys to see it through the press. To this edi- 
tion is prefixed “The Life of the Author, newly 
compil'd, from Materials more ample and authen- 
tick than have yet been publish’d, by Mr. Oldys.” 
The Life makes 282 pages, and from the autho- 
rities quoted in the numerous notes must have 
been a task of considerable labour and research. 
The complete work is in two volumes, fol. 1736, 
and contains a very copious Index. Gibbon medi- 
tated a Life of Ralegh; but after reading Oldys'’s, 
he relinquished his design, from a conviction that 
“he could add nothing new to the subject, except 
the uncertain merit of style and sentiment.” 

While engaged on this great work, Oldys was 
— to consult the valuable library of Sir 

Ians Sloane, as we learn from the following let- 
ter to the worthy baronet, dated Sept. 29, 1735:— 
“ Most nonovurep Sir, 

“ When I was last favoured, through your noble cour- 
tesy, with a sight of some curious Memorials relating to 
Sir Walter Ralegh, I said there would be one or two 
little printed pieces which I should have occasion to 


make more use of than I could take the liberty of doing 
in your house. One of them, however, which is the Life 
of Mahomet, I have been since provided with; but the 
other, called News of Sir Walter Realegh, &c., printed 4°, | 
1618, and marked among the MSS. B. 1288, is now, that | 
I am arrived (through above forty sheets) at the last | 
two years of his Life, immediately wanting. 

“ As a troublesome cold confines me a little at present, 
I shall take it as the greater favour if you will let me 
have it, when it may be most convenient, by the bearer; 
and I shall, in two or three weeks, wait on you with it 
again; as also, with an entire copy from the press, of 
that Narrative which it will help to illustrate. If it may 
not be too ambitious in me to make so much addition to 


your library, it may exalt the fame of my Worthy, or | 


extend the date of it, to have his Life preserved in such 
a magnificent repositary, notwithstacding the defects of 
“ Honoured Sir, 
“ Your most obliged and obedient Servant, 
Oupys.” 


Soon after the publication of the Life of Sir 

* Ritson has printed “The Fly” in his English Songs, 
and added the following note: “ Made extempore by a 
gentleman, occasioned by a fly drinking out of his cup of 
ale.” In Park's edition of Ritson’s Songs, ii. 19, edit. 
1813, a third verse is added from the Rev. Mr. Plumptre’s 
Collection of Songs, i. 257 ; and in Hone’s Table Book, ii. 592, 
it appears with five additional verses. Vincent Bourne’s 
translation was first printed in the Appendix to the third 
edition to his Poems, 1743. After all, there is an uncer- 
tainty respecting its authorship. 


+ Addit. MS, 4954, p. 250, Brit. Museum. 
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Walter Ralegh, some booksellers thinking Oldys’s 
name would tend to sell a work then in the course 
of publication, offered him a considerable sum of 
money, if they would allow him to aflix it; but he 
rejected the proposal with the greatest indigna- 
tion, though at the time he was in the greatest 
pecuniary distress. 

At the commencement of the last century Bib- 
liography as a science had not been cultivated in 
England. Sale-catalogues and lists of books, espe- 
cially when interspersed with remarks of their 
rarity and value, were collected and prized by 
bibliographers ; but Oldys was among the first in 
this country to make an attempt to divert the 
public taste from an exclusive attention to new 
books, by making the merit of old ones the sub- 
ject of critical discussion.* His Life of Ralegh 
had not only brought him into closer ties of friend- 
ship with the Earl of Oxford; but the knowledge 
of our earliest English literature displayed in 
that work had so increased his fame, that he was 
now frequently consulted at his chambers in 
Gray's Inn on obscure and obsolete writers by the 
most eminent literary characters of the time. It 
redounds to the honour and memory of William 
Oldys that he was ever easy of access to all who 
sought or desired his assistance, and free, open, 
and communicative in answering the inquiries 
submitted to him. His friendly aid and counsel 
were not only cheerfully rendered to Thomas 
Hayward for his British Muse, and to Mrs. Cooper 
for The Muses’ Library, but even his jottings for 
a Life of Nell Gwyn were freely given to the 
notorious Edmund Curll, whose fame will never 


| die, gibbeted as he has been to immortality in 


the full blazon of his literary knavery. 

In 1737 Oldys published anonymously his cele- 
brated work, entitled 

“The British Librarian: exhibiting a Compendious 
Review or Abstract of our most scarce, useful, and valu- 
able Books in all Sciences, as well in Manuscript as in 
Print: with many Characters, Historical and Critical, of 
the Authors, their Antagonists, &c., in a manner never 
before attempted, and useful to al! readers. With a 
Complete Index to the volume. London: Printed for T. 
Osborne, in Gray’s-Inn, 1738, 8vo.” 

It was published as a serial in six numbers; 
No. I. is dated for January, 1737; and the last, 
No. VI. for June, 1737; but yet the Postscript 
at the end of it is signed “ Gray’s Inn, Feb. 18, 
1737 [1737-8]. Some copies have separate 
titles to the six numbers. The work is highly 
valuable as containing many curious details of 
works now excessively rare. Had it been con- 
tinued, it would, in all probability, have contained 


* The only treatise on Bibliography which had ap- 
peared in this country, was the erudite work of Sir 
Thomas Pope Blount, entitled “Censura Celebriorum 
Authorum: sive Tractatus, in quo varia Viroram Doc- 
torum de clarissimis cujusque Seculi Scriptoribus judi- 
cia traduntur.” 


Lond. 1690, fol. 
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an accurate account of a very curious and valu- 
able collection of English books: it ceased, how- 
ever, at the end of the sixth monthly number, 
when Mr. Oldys could neither be persuaded by 
the entreaty of his friends, nor the demands of | 
the public, to continue the labour. Dr. John | 
Campbell, in his [ational Amusement, 8vo, 1754, 
says, that no work of the kind was so well re- 
ceived; and adds, “If its author, who is of all | 
men living the most capable, would pursue and 
erfect this plan, he would do equal justice to the 
iving and to the dead.” 

It may seem to many a very meagre and un- 
satisfactory labour to compile a chronological 
Catalogue of standard works, intermixed with 
remarks ani characters. But (as Oldys cites 
from Lord Bacon) “learned men want such in- 
ventories of every thing in art and nature, as 
rich men have of their estates.” When we first 
enter on any branch of study, it is palpably use- 
ful to have the authors to whom we should resort 
pointed out tous. “ Through the defect of such | 
intelligence, in its proper extent,” says Oldys, | 
“how many authors have we, who are consuming 
their time, their quiet, and their wits, in search- 
ing after either what is past finding, or already 
found? In admiring at the penctrations them- 
selves have made, though to the rind only, in 
those very branches of science which their fore- | 
fathers have pierced to the pith? And how many | 
who would be authors as excellent as ever ap- 

ared, bad they but such plans or models laid 

fore them as might induce them to marshal 
their thoughts into a regular order; or did they 
but know where to meet with concurrence of 
opinion, with arguments, authorities, or examples, 
to corroborate and ripen their teeming concep- 
tions ?” 

In the Postscript to this valuable work Oldys 
thus acknowledges his obligations to his literary 
friends for the loan of manuscripts and other rare 


s:— 


| 


“ Among the books conducive to this purpose, those[for 
which gratitude here demands chiefly the publication of 
our thanks, are the manuscripts. Such, in the first place, 
is that here called Sir Thomas Wriothesly’s Collections ; 
containing the arms and characters of the Knights of the 
Garter, and views of the ancient ceremonies used in 
creating the Knights of the Bath, &c. For that sketch 
which the Librarian has here given the publick of it, 
they are both beholden to the permission of his Grace the 
Duke of Montagu, the noble owner of that valuable 
volume; and to some explanations thereof, which were 
also courteously imparted by John Anstis, Esq., Garter, 
principal King of Arms, whose extensive knowledge in 
these subjects, his own elaborate publications, in honour 
of both those Orders, have sufficiently confirm’d. Nor 
will it be thought a repetition unnecessary, by grateful 
minds, that the Librarian here renews his acknowledg- 
ments to Nathaniel Bocth, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, for his 
repeated communications; having been favour’d not only 
with that curious miscellany, containing many of the 
old Earl of Derby’s papers, which, in one of the foregoing | 


| duce others to attend to it. 


numbers is abridg’d; but others out of his choice collec- 
tions, which may enrich some future numbers, when op- 
portunity shall permit the contents thereof to appear. 
Other manuscripts herein described, were partly the col- 


' lection of Mr. Charles Grimes, late also of Gray's Inn, 


and in the bookseller’s possession for whom this work is 
printed; except one ancient relique of t!e famous Wick- 
life, for the use of which, many thanks are here return’d 
to Mr. Joseph Ames, Member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. The author of this work is moreover obliged to the 
library of this last worthy preserver of antiquities, as 
also to that of his ingenious friend Mr. Peter Thompson, 
for the use of several printed books which are more scarce 
than many manuscripts; particularly some, set forth by 
our first printer in England; and others, which will rise, 
among the curious, in value, as, by the depredations of 
accident or ignorance, they decrease in number. We 
must take some further opportunity to express our obli- 
gations to other gentlemen who have favour’ us with 
such like literary curiosities; and to some hundreds un- 
known, who have shewn a relish for the usefulness of this 
performance, by encouraging the sale of it.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE WORD ANY.” 

The following remarks arise out of logical con- 
troversy: but the inquiry I want to provoke will 
be most satisfactory to your readers in a perfectly 
detached form. High authority has declared that 
the word any is “ exclusively adapted to negation.” 
I try this point in my own way, and I hope to in- 
Very little has been 
done towards exposition of the ac‘ual uses of our 
terms of logical quantity. 

My conelusion is that, so far from being ex- 
clusively adapted to negation, any is in negatives 


| as ambiguous as a word can well be, and in aflirm- 


atives nearly as precise. So it is in the instances 
which suggest themselves to me: how will it be in 
those which suggest themselves to others ? 

Certainly the word is not exclusively adapted to 
negatives: any one may see that; any one will 
admit it. Any has the force of each, every, all, at 
least in aflirmatives. What any one can do, all 
can do; what all (distributively used) can do, 
any one can do. The qualifying parenthesis is 
wanted by all; not by any, which is as definite in 
aflirmatives as each and every. 

Even if we choose to use the word any in the 
predicate of an affirmative, we cannot by straining 
escape the meaning which grammar imposes. He 
who should say that “ Any man is any biped,” 
may be forced to acknowledge that he has affirmed 
that there is but one man, but one biped, and 
that the man is the biped. 

When we come to negatives, we find that any 
may have either of two senses: universal, or par- 
ticular. It may be “ any one of all,” or “ any one 
of some.” For instance, some persons hold, in all 
its rigour, the stern maxim that “a healthy person 
who cannot eat any wholesome food, does not de- 
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serve to have any food to eat.” The first “ any” 
is particular, the second is universal: the maxim 
lays down that he who refuses some one whole- 
some food, were it that one only, does not deserve 
to have any of all possible eatables. But if we 
state aflirmatively that “he who can eat any 
wholesome food may be allowed any food,” we 
see that both the words are universal. Under the 
first law a refusal of cold mutton alone would 
infer the penalty: under the second a person 


must be ready for cold potatoes with it before he | 
' record, Sir Isaac Newton died. 


ean claim to be qualified. 

I cannot find any trace of the double meaning 
in atlirmatives: but I wait for others. I have 
clearly shown that the word any is ambiguous in 


negatives; but I will not say that it is not so in | 


aflirmatives. 
[n negatives, context must often determine the 


meaning. “A person who cannot do anything”— | 


the meaning of this commencement is ambiguous. 
If the ending be “ought not to have anything to 
do,” the first any was universal: if it be “ had 
better to let it alone,” the first any was particular. 
But, “a person who can do anything,” is not am- 
biguous. The explanatory additions in “any — 
whatsoever,” “ any—at all,” are evidences of the 
ambiguity. In affirmatives, they are but tauto- 
logy: in negatives, they distinguish. Thus, “he 
may have any,” and “he may have any whatso- 
ever,” only differ in that the second gives stress 
to the meaning already in the first. No one 
would say that the “whatsoever” of the second 
may destroy some reserved exceptions in the first. 
But “ be may not have any,” may mean that there 
are some which he must not have, though he may 
have others: “he may not have any whatsoever,” 
makes the word universal. Notice of bail must 
be given, because the magistrate cannot accept 
any man; but when he cannot accept any man 
whatsoever, the notice need not be given. 

Among the proposals of our day, founded on 
the assumption that any is peculiarly adapted to 
negatives, is that of expressing the proposition 
“ No x isy,” by “ Any x is not any x.” No objec- 
tion could be taken to this, if the universal sense 
were expressly postulated: Lut when the pro- 
posal is based upon the assertion of its self-evi- 
dent propriety, there is something to say against 
it. When a sentence is ambiguous, the mind 
takes the true sense, if there be one. For ex- 
ample: “I thought this room was higher than it 
is.” A room higher than it is would be difficult 
to find; so we always accept the phrase as mean- 
ing higher (in thought) than it is (in reality). 
Now let us take the proposition, “ No fish is a 
fish,” which we may deny. If we say, “ Any fish 
is not any fish,” we can only deny when the uni- 
versality of the second any is noted: prior to 
which, the mind would go, for truth’s sake, to the 
particular meaning. Surely any fish is not any 


fish: turbot is not salmon, for instance. But 
even here the any of the subject, that which pre- 
cedes negation, is unambiguous: in “ Any x is 
not any y,” we can make nothing of the first 
“ any,” except each or every. A. De Morean. 


NEWTON'S HOME IN THE YEAR 1727. 


Since April last, endeavours have been made to 
identify the house in which, as different histories 


“Newton died at his home in Orbell’s Buildings, near 
Pitt’s Buildings, Kensington, between one and two o'clock 
in the morning of Monday the 20th of March, 1727, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age.” 

This extract is from the Penny Magazine, 22nd 
Dec. 1832, and agrees with other accounts that 
have been published. No one, however, who has 
been seen or heard of, identifies the house. 

The name “ Orbell’s” has long been disused, 
and also “ Pitt’s Buildings,” for the houses to 
which they were once applied. The houses that 
were formerly known to the inhabitants of Ken- 
sington by such descriptions, have been since, and 
are now, called by different names. And the same, 
a later name, has been moved from one house to 
another still more recently. Of all this the new 
and vastly increasing inhabitants of Kensington 
have no knowledge, and comparatively few of the 


| old inhabitants remain to relate correctly to re- 


cent residents what they may have heard respect- 
ing Sir Isaac. 

A house, now called “ Woolsthorp House,” is 
pointed out as a residence of Sir Isaac’s. Its 
present name is comparatively recent. It was 
formerly called “Carmarthen House.” But this 
now is certain, that whether Sir Isaac ever occu- 
pied that as a summer's retreat from St. Martin's, 
Leicester Square, or sat under the mulberry-tree 
in that garden or not, he did not die there. 

As Sir Isaac’s remains were removed from Ken- 
sington, and laid in state in Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster, it was at an early period of this 
inquiry conjectured that some parochial account 
of the removal, and from what house, might be 
found. Any such information from Mr. Hall, 
Vestry Clerk, whose father was vestry clerk be- 
fore him, and who had furnished many particu- 
lars to Faulkner, the historian of Kensington, or 
from the Rev. Archdeacon Sinclair, could not be 
obtained. Mr. Hall, in looking over the names 
in Pigott’s Directory for Kensington for 15822, 
observed, that now almost all the names there 
given of the inhabitants were names of persons 
not only removed but dead! It was then sup- 
posed that, as Sir Isaac’s funeral was public, some 
other record might be got at. Mr. Banting was 
then applied to, who kindly undertook to make in- 
quiry at the office of the Lord Chamberlain ; but 
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there were no records there, for although a pub- 
lic funeral, it was not made at government ex- 
pense. Mr. Banting made many other inquiries 
and researches, and at his suggestion, the Royal So- 
ciety, and also the Royal Astronomical Society were 
written to, and subsequently calls have been made. 

As it would be useless to enumerate all that has 
been done, where nothing satisfactory could be 


found, it will be better at once to relate those | 
steps which have led to the discovery of “ New- | 


” 


ton’s Home in 1727 
veloped. 
the old inhabitants, however few may be remain- 
ing, might be able to,remember something that 
would elicit further inquiry. 

Having occasion to call on Mr. George Goodacre 
in Church Lane, who repairs broken china, glass, 
umbrellas, &c. &e., and seeing that he was aged, 
but by no means an old man, Mr. Goodacre was 
asked how long he bad resided there? He re- 
plied “thirty years, and that his wife was born in 
Kensington.” Ie was then told that an effort 
was being made to ascertain where Sir Isaac New- 
ton died. Mr. Goodacre then said that he is a 
descendant of a niece of Sir Isaac's; that he had 
made inquiries respecting some property; and that 


as they have been de- 


It was thought that possibly some of 


a very old man of the name of “ Jones,” who was | 


born, lived, and died in Kensington, had pointed 
out the house, now called “ Bullingham House,” 
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tary of the Great Western Railway, lived there 
about twenty years ago. 

A house in Vicarage Place, Church Street, 
was at some time before called “ Bullingham 
House.” When and how it was discontinued has 
not been ascertained, but that house and ground 
are now divided. 

Miss Blair states that her late landlady Mrs. 
Pitt, widow of Pitt, who had long lived 
in the adjoining house, and continued to reside 
there for some years after Miss Blair became 
tenant of “ Bullingham House,” repeatedly stated 
that the now “Bullingham House” is the identical 
house where Sir Isaac Newton lived and died. 
After Mrs. Pitt left, the adjoining house, where 
she hed so long resided, received the name of 
“ Newton House,” which has produced error and 
confusion. Mrs. Pitt recently died, at a great age, 
in Somersetshire. 

Miss Blair has a small flint or ogate, with a 
white vein in it, that was found in the garden. 
It has been ground into a spherical form; thus 
giving an appearance of Jupiter with a belt. A 
small plane at one part allows it to stand on a 
table, with the elt in a vertical position. 1t does 
not appear improbable that this spherical stone 
may not only have been Sir Isaac’s, but also that 
it may have been of his own grinding. Sir Isaac 


| not only ground glass, but he investigated the 


as the house where his mother, or his grandmother, | 


assisted to ay out Sir Isaac after his death. 

All this was confirmed by Mrs. Goodacre, who 
came in at the time; and they stated that a son 
of this old person, “Jones,” is still living in 
Charles Street, Kensington; whom, with his wife 
also, the inquirer has visited. They both fur- 
ther confirmed what their very aged relative had 
frequently said, respecting the laying out of Sir 
Isaac after his death, in the xow “ Bullingham 
House.’ 


degrees of transparency of different substances ; 
and flint or agate may have been included in his 
experiments. Such appear to be as likely sub- 
stances for such examinations as the transparency 
of “ melted pitch”! 

So much having been ascertained of the home 
of Newton, Mr. Downes, Photographer to Her 
Majesty, took a view of the front, and purposes 
to take others both inside and out. The house 
still remains, mostly in its ancient state. Next, 


| ascertaining that the property is “ copyhold,” the 


The “Joneses” trace their connexion with | 
Kensington for some one hundred and seventy | 


years back. The ancestor “Jones” they refer 
to was gardener to a gentleman, and he took 
premises in High Street for his wife to sell fruit. 
In the Directory already referred to, the aged 
* Jones” is described as a builder and fruiterer ; 
and there are still several inhabitants who re- 
member him. 


Mrs. Jones, now in Charles Street, stated that | 


her father was servant to Capt. Pitt, and travelled 
with him throughout England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land; and that she remembers some of the older 
branches of the Pitt family. 

Ilaving got so much information outside, it was 
thought desirable to make inquiry of Miss Blair, 


who has resided some thirteen years in “ Bulling- | 


ham House.” Although it was called “ Bulling- 
ham House” before Miss Blair became tenant, it 
had not that name when Mr. Saunders, the Secre- 


| 


inquirer called on Mr. Brown, Lady Holland's 
agent, who at once undertook to search the re- 
cords. ‘The name “Orbell” was suggested, 
which Mr. Brown-ultimately found. Orbell died 
seven years after Sir Isaac (1734). Orbell 
had a daughter, who had become Mrs. Pitt. 
Mrs. Pitt was admitted tenant to five messuages, 
stables, &c. on payment of eighteen pence! 

Mr. Brown observed the names “ Newtin” and 
“* Newtinet” in the records; but as the object of 
the inquiry was accomplished in finding how 
the property passed from “ Orbell” to “ Pitt,” 
which family has ever since retained it, and 
given the name “Pitt” to the adjoining street, 
further research was not for that purpose needed. 
Ilaving thus identified Sir Isaac Newton's home 
in 1727, the next object was to consider, how to 
prevent the place being again lost sight of. This 
may very soon take place without some perma- 
nent record. 
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As copyhold can now be enfranchised, such a 
valuable position as “Campden Hill,” the very 
best part of Kensington left for improvement, 
will not be overlooked, so immediately connected 
as itis with the very inadequate and only opening 
between Notting Hill and Kensington High 
Street. 

On the western front of Bullingham House is 


a long garden, adjoining another, and that by a 


third, to the north. On the south side of the 
garden to Bullingham House is a wall; the prin- 
cipal entrance being at the east end, and a return 
southward has a small door and coach gates to the 
back yard past the side of the house. There 
are many old trees in these gardens. The north 
and west sides of the gardens referred to have 
been paved outside; but as the paving ceases ab- 
ruptly at the south-west corner, it was suggested 


that the parish should also pave from thence along | 


the south wall past the entrances. This, after 
having been viewed by the Committee of Works, 
has been ordered to be done. 


While the Committee were at the place, the | 


words “ Newton's Home, 1727,” were shown to 
them ; but that, they appeared then to think, was 
not for them, as a “ Works Committee,” to enter- 
tain. However, Mr. Banting, who was one, said 
that he would find a stone. Subsequently the 
idea advanced, and the inquirer applied to the 


Vestry for permission for a memorial to Sir Isaac | 


Newton to be placed against the Garden Wall of 
Bullingham House. This having been granted, 
it has been suggested that a chamber for de- 
posits should be formed underground, and to be 
opened every half century for examination, and to 
report or make additions, as may then be thought 
desirable, to perpetuate Newton and his dis- 
coveries. 

Photographs of the front and other parts, on 
glass, burnt in and enamelled, have been suggested. 
Sir Isaac's town house may there also be thus 
recorded. 

A slate slab has been temporarily fixed against 
the garden wall, on which the design for the me- 
morial has been sketched. An effort will now be 
made to obtain the requisite assistance and sug- 
gestions, so as to have the memorial placed on 
the 20th March, 1862, — the anniversary of the 
day of the death of the great Sir Isaac Newton. 

This is a very brief statement of inquiries made 


and facts obtained up to this time. When the | 
object is accomplished, it is hoped something more | 


may be added for record in a subsequent paper. 
JOSEPH JOPLING. 
Vassall Terrace, Kensington, W. 


‘ANNA SEWARD AND GEORGE HARDINGE. 


Celebrities in their day: the lady, with little 
vitality of her own, but consigned to “a lasting 


| tomb” in Doctor Johnson's Biography; the gen- 
tleman with even less, — eighty years ago a Welsh 
judge, a humorist, and a small essayist, but still 
| disinterrable from the dust of four octavo vo- 
lumes. My father, who died in 1815, a septuage- 
narian, told me a pleasant anecdote wherein they 
figured, as related to him by the lady herself; 
and, having now overlived his date by fourteen 
years, I begin to think it should no longer be 
trusted to so frail a tradition. Let me premise 
that he knew both its actors, as he did most of the 
literati and @ of his time; that he was an accom- 
plished scholar, and no mean poct. But to his 
story :— 

One afternoon Miss Seward received a ecard, to 
the effect that Mr. Hardinge, in passing through 
Lichfield, desired to pay his respects to a lady so 
distinguished, &c. &e., which was as complimen- 
tarily acknowledged by an invitation to “a dish 
of tea.” Mr. Hardinge presented himself accord- 
ingly; and, the souchong being removed, ab- 
ruptly, and @ propos de rien, asked her had she 
ever heard Milton read? The Paradise Lost was 
produced, and opened at a venture; the judge 
jumped upon the table, and read some pages, not 
to her astonishment only, but to her profound 
admiration. ‘ Never,” said Miss Seward to my 
father, “never before did I hear Milton read, 
| and never since.” As abruptly, her visitant closed 
the volume, descended from the table, made his 
bow, and without a word disappeared. 
| But the story did not end here. The next 
morning a pacquet was transmitted to Miss Seward, 
enclosing an elaborate critique on the English 
Homer, and with it a most delicate (life-size) pat- 
tern of a lady's shoe, with a note attached — that 
Mr. Hardinge had imagined this to be the faithful 
model of Miss Seward's foot, and begged her to 
satisfy him of the correctness of his fancy. “ Of 
mine!” exclaimed the poetess, disclosing to my 
father an inch or soof ankle, not exactly Cinderillan 
in its proportions. 

My tradition, if admitted into “N. & Q..” is 
likely to induce three questions — Did my father 
relate it to me? Did Miss Seward relate it to 
him? Did it occur as she related it? To the 
first of these I reply —yes, on my own personal 
credit ; to the second—yes, on my trust in my 
father’s veraciousness; to the third, that I leave 
it with the readers of Jemmy Boswell. 

Orv Mem. 


JACOB'S WELL AT CHESTER. 

In the Groves, on the south western margin of 
| St. John’s churchyard, there is, or rather was, to 
| be seen an ancient spring, called Jacob's Well. 
The water from this well had been for many years 
in great request by both rich and poor, especially 
in time of cholera or other serious sickness. The 
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late Rev. Chancellor Raikes had so high a regard 
for this spring that, many years before his death, 
he re-edified the well at his own expense, erecting 
an arch over the spring, and attaching a metal 
chain and spoon thereto for the convenience of 
visitors. By the 
well that it was the first actual fountain erected 
in this neighbourhood since the revival of these 
popular institutions. In November, 1854, the 
yood old Chancellor passed away to his rest, and 
Jacob's Well thereby lost its protector and friend. 
Sauntering past the spot some two or three 
months afterwards, I noticed that this favourite 
well was dry, and that the basin was filled up 
with rubbish. An old man, who seemed from his 
medals to be a Chelsea pensioner, was standing 
close by, and we fell into conversation, I asked, 
“Tow came it to pass that the well was dry?” 
“ Ah, Sir,” said he, “ there’s a mystery about it I 
can’t quite get over. I used daily, for years, to 
fetch water from this well for the gentry here- 
abouts, and I never knew the spring to fail even 
in the height of summer. But you know, of 
course, that the Chancellor is dead, and that he 
spent a power of money in keeping up the well. 
Now, Sir, I tell you as a fact, that on the day the 
old gentleman was carried to his grave, I came 
here as usual to fetch water for my folks, when 
lo! and behold! Jacob's Well was dry; and, more 
than that, it has been dry ever since, I give you 
my word, for I’ve been here many a time since on 
purpose to see! I leave it to you, Sir, after what 
I've told you, to say how it came to pass: all I 


way, we may fairly claim for the | 


| 


know is, it’s a mystery to me, and to other sharper | 


folks than me.” The old man’s experience rather | 


puzzled me at the moment, but I have since un- 
riddled the mystery. It seems that when the well 
was restored by the late Chancellor, the artificial 
basin was raised several inches above the natural 
bed, for the convenience of the public, a cemented 
passage being formed for conducting the water. 


About the date of his death this channel got ra- | 
dically out of order, and the spring fell away to 


its original level, finding an outlet elsewhere. Thus 

the visible well became useless and dry, while a 

shred of harmless folk lore has been manufactured 

in its stead. T. Hugues. 
Chester. 


Minor Hotes. 


Lonpon Lipraries.—Vol. xi. 8S.) of N. & Q. 
contains some interesting notices of public Libraries 
in London and Westminster, among others of the 
Tenison Library, now sold and dispersed. The 
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nish some justification for the resolution taken 
by the Charity Commissioners with respect to Dr. 
Tenison’s benefaction. It is an extract from the 
Vestry Book of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields in the 
year 1684. Dr. Tenison was then Vicar of St. 
Martin's. 

“1684. 27 March. Dt Thomas Tenison, having con- 
sidered that in the Precinct of the Citty and Lib‘y of 
Westminster there are great numbers of Ministers aud 
other studious perzous, and especially in the Parish of 
St. Martin’s, where, besides the Vicar and his assistants, 
there are severall noblemen’s Chaplains perpetually re- 
siding — as also that there is not in the said Precinct 
(as in London) any one shop of a Stationer fully fur- 
nished with books of various learning, or any noted 
Library excepting that of St. James (which belongs te 
His Maj** and to which there is noe easy access), that of 
S' Robert Cotton which consisteth chiefly of books re- 
lating to the Antiquities of England, and the Library of 
the Deane and Chapter of St. Peter’s Church in West- 
minster, which is (as the two other are) inconvenient 
for the use of the said Precinct by reason of its remote 
situation, Hath been inclined upon the above considera- 
tions (if his worthy friends the Gentlemen of the Vestry, 
and present Churchwardens approve of this designe), to 
erect a Fabrick for a Public Library for the use of the 
Students of the aforesaid Precinct.” 

The Minute contains further details of the pro- 
posed building, and concludes by recording the 
approbation of the vestry. Francis Nicuots. 


Earty Epitions or Jeremy Taytor's “ Great 
Exemrrar.”—I find a statement, in an old book- 
seller's Catalogue, that Dibdin seems ignorant of 
any edition of this celebrated work earlier than 
that of 1703, and that he mentions Faithorne’s 
plates as “ very secondary specimens of art.” 

There is much confusion elsewhere on this 
point, but I can affirm, from copies in my library, 
that the first edition was printed in 4to, 1649, 
and the second (or first with plates) in 1653, in 
folio. These plates do not deserve Dibdin’s al- 
leged censure. Lord Orford speaks highly of the 
“ title plate,” and of that of the Annunciation, 
and praises all. 

Can any of your readers give a reference to 
the passage in Dibdin? I do not find it in any of 
his Indexes.* 

The date of 1649 is important, as it confirms 
Bonney’s opinion as to the greater part of this 


| work being composed during the lifetime of Charles 
I. His death was on Jan. 30, 1648-9; and it is 


subjoined memorandum relates to the founding | 


of that library, and presents a curious picture of 
the manners and wants of the time. It may also, 


by the contrast it affords to the present day, fur- 


scarcely likely that a volume of such deep thought 
and elaborate argument, exceeding 600 4to pages, 
could have been composed and printed within 
the remainder of the year. LANCASTRIENSIS. 


New Worv.—* To manufacture by machinery” 
(to make by hand by machinery), is a contradic- 
tion in terms. As we have no word to express 
machine-made, I would suggest that machifucture 


* Vide Dibdin’s Library Companion, p. 54, edit. 1824 
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(machina, facio), analogous to manufacture, be 
W. 


used. 
Dublin Library. 


Pronunciation or Proper Names. — It has 
often been remarked that the ancient pronun- 
ciation of proper names is commonly retained in 
spite of all orthographical changes Thus Castle 
Hedingham, in Essex, is now usually pronounced 
by the natives Heningham, which was the old way 
of spelling that name. W. J.D. 


Sr. Mary's Cuvren, Urrecnt.—In Mr. Dine- 
ley’s MS. tour, I find this curious account of St. 
Mary's Church at Utrecht : — 

“ The English church called St. Marie’s hath one of its 
pillars built upon bull-hides, there being no other means 
to secure the foundation, by reason of the many springs, 
which sunk it as soon as layd. The pillar hath this in- 
scription: — 

«* Accipe, Posteritas, quod per tua secula narres, 
Taurinis cutibus fundo solidata columna est.’ 
Belonging to this church is a library wherein, among 
other choice MSS., is one very ancient, viz. the Old 
and New Testament in seven volumes, wrote on skins of 
parchment in black and letters of gold, esteemed the 

finest manuscript in Europe. 

“Here are also kept as rarities two Unicorn’s horns (?), 
an horn made cf an Elephant’s tooth hollowed, and several 
Pagan Idols presented to this church by Charles V. On 
the door in the inside of this library are these words writ- 
ten — 

“* Pro Christi Laude libros lege poste’ Claude.’ ” 

T. E. 


urries. 
THE FAMILY OF LLEWELLIN. 
I am anxious to obtain information about the 


family of Llewellin, and I hope I may find some | 


of the readers of “N. & Q.” able and willing to 
help me. Martin Llewellin is mentioned in the 
Athena Oxon., where he is said to have been the 
seventh son of Martin Llewellin, and that he was 
born 12 Dec. 1616. It also appears that he died 
17th March, 1681, and was buried in Great Wy- 
combe Church. In his epitaph the names of 
George, Richard, Maurice, Martha and Maria 
occur. He wrote some laudatory lines on the 
death, in 1643, of Sir Bevil Grenville, which are 
engraved on the monument erected to his memory 
on Lansdown, near Bath. 

The name of Llewellyn, or Llewellin, is fre- 
quently found in the Wells City Records, as 
early as the sixteenth century. In 1550, Maurice 
Llewellin was one of the High Constables of 
Wells, and served the office of Mayor in 1553 and 
1555. In 1553 he was M.P. for the city. In 
1564 Thomas Llewellyn was admitted and sworn 
a “ burgess ” of Wells, and in 1572 he formed one 
of a deputation who waited on the then Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in defence of the chartered rights 


of the city. Henry Llewellin was a resident in 
Wells, and by his will, dated 20th July, 1604 
(in which he is described as “gentleman”), he 
founded one of the most valuable charities ex- 
isting in the city, which is now known as “ Llew- 
ellyn’s Almshouse.” In his will he mentions the 
} names of his father and mother (whose names 
were Thomas and Mary), and his brothers Martin 


and William, together with a sister Maria, wife of 


William Moore. Three daughters of his sister 
Mary are also named ; Elizabeth, who appears to 
have been then the wife of. Cannington; Brid- 
get Munoye; and Mary Beamon, or Beaumont. 
The husbands of Mrs. Cannington and Mrs. Beau- 
mont both, I believe, lived in Wells. ‘The testator 
made his brother-in-law, Wm. Moore, his ex- 
ecutor, and John Lund and Edmund Bower, over- 
seers of his will. He died in July, 1614, and was 
buried, on the 26th of that month, in the north 
aisle of the chancel of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Wells, where his monument still remains, in which 
is represented a kneeling figure, clothed in the 
“ trunk-hose” of the period. 

David Llewellyn (alias Lewee) practised as a 
surgeon at Castle-Cary, Somerset, and was buried 
there 5th May, 1605, having left 102. by his will 
for the use of the poor there. In 1608 there is 
recorded, in the proceedings of the Corporation 
of Wells, the receipt of 102. for the poor of Wells 
from Richard Llewellyn (elias Lewce) of New- 
port, co. Southampton, being a gift by his father, 
the said David Llewellyn, of Castle Cary. 

In 1604, there is a notice, in the Corporate 
Records, of a suit at law, and a decree against 
Henry Llewellyn, brother-in-law and adminis- 
trator of David Cerney, for the recovery of 107. 
given to poor infants of Wells by Dr. Philip 
Bisse. 

In 1632, a Bill in Chancery was filed by Mau- 
rice and Martin Llewellyn, against the Corpora- 
| tion of Wells, respecting the money left to the 
| poor of Wells by Henry Llewellin, as before no- 
| ticed. Ina. 


inform me who was Editor of The Dublin Literary 
Gazette, 1830, printed by J. 8. Folds, 56, Great 
Strand Street, Dublin? 2. Who is author of 
| Hore Germanice, translations from the poetry of 
| Germany, which appeared in this periodical, by 
| * Rosencranz”? 3. Also, of St. Leonard's Priory, 
a dramatic legend, Stamford, 1838, 8v0? 4. Also, 
of The Deposition, a drama, Edinburgh, 1757? 
| This piece was published at the time Home's 
tragedy of Douglas appeared on the Edinburgh 
stage. In this drama, called The Deposition, the 
principal persons for and against Douglas are in- 
troduced. 4. Can any Paisley correspondent tell 
| me who is author of a curious and scarce drama- 


| Anoxymovs.—1. Can any of your Irish readers 
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tie piece entitled Jack and Sue, printed at Paisley 
about the beginning of this century? 5. Wm. 
Russel, Batchelor of Music, organist of the Found- 
ling Hospital, who died in 1813, is the musical 


composer of two oratorios — The Redemption of 


Israel and Job. Who is the author or compiler 
of the words of these oratorios, and when were 
they performed ? Rh. Ineuis. 


Avtuorsuir or MS, wisurp. — Among numer- 
ous similar MSS. in my library, I possess a thick 
quarto (pp. xxxii. 532) in a remarkably distinct 
and beautiful style of caligraphy, which bears this 
title, “Ileart ‘Treasure, or the Saints’ Divine 
Riches: being m1 small Tracts on II. Peter i. 1, 
4and10.” “An Epistle Prefatory” is dated No- 
vember 7th, 1684." The following are the sub- 
titles of the separate tracts —(1.) “The Excel- 
lency of Believing, or the Riches of Faith; (2.) 
“The Worth of God's Word, or the Riches of the 
Promises ;" (3.) “ The Believer’s Great Prize, or 
the Riches of Assurance.” Can any reader in- 
form me whether any such book has been pub- 
lished ? No name occurs throughout. x 


Mr. Serseant Joun Bincn, Cursitor Baron. 
—Will some of your correspondents kindly in- 
form me who were the father and mother of this 
gentleman? 1 take him to have been the nephew 
of Colonel John Birch, the eminent Parliamentary 
Commander, who was High Steward of Hereford 
in 1645, and elected to represent the borough of 
Leominster in the Long Parliament in 1646; 
from which he was excluded in 1648 for voting 
“That the king’s answers to the propositions of 
both Houses were a ground for peace.” He of 
course was not one of Cromwell's Barebone’s Par- 
liament, but was member of every other during 
the Interregnum, cither for the city of Hereford, 
or for Leominster. For the latter he was re- 
turned to the Convention Parliament of 1660; 
and for Weobly in the last three parliaments of 
Charles II. ; and again in the Convention Parlia- 
ment of January, 1689; which he continued to 
represent till his death in 1691. I conclude he 
left no issue, because Anthony Wood tells us that 
his nephew threatened to bring an action against 
the Bishop of Hereford for defacing the inscrip- 
tion on his monument, which was thought to 
contain words “not right for the church institu- 
tion." —(Whitelocke’s Memorials, 184; Parl. Hist. 
iii. 1428 ; Wood's Ath. Oxon., Life, exviii.) 

This nephew, I imagine, was the Cursitor Baron, 
because he was elected Member for Weobly in the 
Colonel's place, and though that election was de- 
clared to be void, he afterwards represented that 
borough for a long continuance of years. He was 
expelled the House in 1732, for some corrupt 
dealing as a Commissioner for the sale of the 
Forfeited Estates. He took the degree of Serjeant 


in}1706, became Cursitor Baron in 1729, and died 
in 1735, 
Any information as to his lineage and de- 
scendants will be gratefully received by 
Epwarp Foss, 


Crrtcotto.—In the life of the late Professor 
Edward Forbes, it is mentioned that, having 
heard that the island of Cerigotto was slowly 
rising from the sea, he paid it a visit, and finding 
evidence that such was the case, he cut a deep 
score in the face of the rock and date 184], at 
eleven feet above the then water-line. Can any 
of your readers inform me whether the island 
has made any appreciable upward movement since 
that time, now over twenty years ? Cart L. 


Coney Famiry. — Thomas Coney, of Basing- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, built the manor-house there 
in 1568. Wm. Coney, a Captain of a man-of- 
war in Queen Anne’s service (son of Edward 
Coney, Esq., of South Lufferham, Rutland) was 
a descendant. Ue married Katherine, daughter 
of ‘Thomas Pleydell, of Midgehill, Wilts. Any ac- 
count of the posterity of Wm. Coney and Kathe- 
rine Pleydell, or the present representatives, will 
be acceptable to Jounx Ross. 


Newland, Lincoln. 


NEAR THE Rose. —Whence comes 
the passage frequently quoted, to the effect that 
the speaker, although “ not the rose, has lived be- 
side the rose” ? 

There is an expression resembling it in the 
Mocaddamah, or introduction to the Gulistax of 
Sadi; where, alluding to the patronage which the 
poet had received from the sovereign, he illus- 
trates its influence on his verses by the incident 
of his having been handed in the bath a piece of 
scented clay, which he thus apostrephised: “ Art 
thou ambergris or musk, for I am charmed with 
thy grateful odour?” and it replied, “I was a 
worthless piece of clay, but for a while associated 
with the rose ; thence 1 partook of the sweetness of 
my companion, but otherwise I am the vile earth 
I seem.” 

There is a somewhat similar sentence in the 
47th Apologue of the 11th chapter, where the 
grass, with which a bouquet of roses had been 
tied, is made to say—*“ Though I have not the 
loveliness of the rose, am I not grass from the 
earden where it grew!” But neither of these 
passages is quite parallel with the verse so often 


Ilexpnix EN — The newspapers have 
been discussing the case of the Hendrik en Alida, 
a Dutch merchant-vessel, bound from Amster- 
dam to St. Eustatia, which was captured by one 
of our cruisers in 1777. 

In Sewell’s Dutch Dictionary, the Dutch for 
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[34 I. Jas. 11, 


Alice is said to be Adelaide, Alida. Is this a cor- 
rect interpretation of the proper name Alida? L. 


Herarvic Query. — Whose are the following 
arms, which I saw some years ago emblazoned on 
the panel of a carriage ? 

Parted per pale, dexter, gules, three horses’ 
heads argent; sinister, gules, an eagle displayed 


or; on a chief or, three mullets(?) argent. Crest. 
A crown (n:t a coronet). Motto. Virtutis gloria 
merces. HleRMENTRUDE. 


“ HusnanpMaAn.” —In what sense was this word 
used in the beginning of the seventeenth century ? 
Was it then synonymous with yeoman? Or in 

- what way did the two terms differ? In a Lan- 
cashire will, dated 1621, I find the testator styled 
Husbandman, bequeathing property consisting of 
a “ messuage, tenement, and freehold.” Now-a- 
days, the word husbandman, if used at all, is em- 
ployed in the sense of Jabourer,—one not possessed 
of real property, who works for a landowner. 
The Rev. Mr. Piccope, so well versed in all that 
relates to Lancashire and Cheshire wills, could no 
doubt resolve my Query. 


Samvct Jouxson, LL.D. — In the copy of the 
Gentleman's Magazine (vol. vi. p. 360), in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, some one (? the 
late Dr. Barrett, S.F.T.C.D.) has written the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Samuel John- 
son by the University of Dublin, which the ill-mannered 
savage never condescended to acknowledge.” 

In what year was this degree conferred ? 

Tue Laven or a Carty. — 

“T love it, I love it; the laugh of a child, 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Ringing out in the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the twilight’s soft hush, 
Floating up in the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that dwells in the heart of a shell; 
Oh! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me.” 

Some years ago I copied the above from a 
lady’s album; but whether or not there were 
more stanzas, I cannot say. Who is the author ? 
and where can I put my hands on the poem in 
extenso ? Grorce Luoyp. 


Lecenp or tae Beecu Tree. —In a little 
Danish poem of P. M. Miller, “De Gamle Els- 
ker,” the speaker likens his early love, now a 
widow, to a beech tree after rains in autumn, 
hiding in its bosom a corpse : — 

“ Dit Hoved ligner en Big i Hist 
Efter Regn og Blast, 
Du dolger et Liig af dit yndige Bryst, 
Med en sort Modest.” ; 

Is there any northern legend of the beech-tree 
to which this refers; or is it merely a fanciful 
view of the smooth, white round trunk, enveloped 
by the dark thick foliage ? Meta. 


Wiruam Litacow's Porms. — At present en- 
gaged in collecting the various poems (published 
and unpublished) by the celebrated traveller 
William Lithgow, I am anxious to discover if 
there be any others than those which I have al- 
ready procured, viz. : — 

1. “The Pilgrime’s Farewell to his Native Country of 
Scotland, 1618.” 

2. “ Scotland’s Teares in his Countreye’s behalf, 1625.’ 

3. “Scotland’s Welcome to King Charles, 1635.” 

4. “ The Gushing Tears of Godly Sorrow, 1640.” 
Scotland’s to King Charles the Second, 

60. 

I shall be obliged by any of your numerous 
correspondents informing me if there be in any of 
the public libraries copies of his Poems in manu- 
script or print? Also, if there be any publica- 
tions of his time which contain Introductory or 
Laudatory Poems by him—a practice which was 
very common in those days? Such may exist, 
although I have not been able to lay my hands 
upon them, J.A.S. 

Edinburgh. 

Men KisstnG EACH OTHER IN THE STREETS. — 
In turning over the leaves of the 3rd volume of 
my Diary, I find the following extract from Eve- 
lyn'’s Diary and Currespondence, vol. iv. p. 43. 
In his letter to Mrs. Owen he informs her — 

“Sir J. Shaw did us the honor of a visit on Thursday 
last, when it was not my hap to be at home, for which I 
was very sorry. I met him since casually in London, 
and hissed him there unfeignedly.” 

Was the practice of men kissing each other in 
the streets prevalent in England in 1680 ?* 

Fr. Mewsurn. 


Larehfield, Darlington. 

or A Sea Ficur.—I possess 
a large line engraving of a sea fight, with the sig- 
nature in Roman letters, — 

“1, MANTVANYS 
scvLpror. 1538.” 

In the right-hand corner appears to have been 
another inscription now cut away with the ex- 
ception of the upper part of two letters in script, 
A, or possibly a script WM. It is a very crowded 
scene. Low down, towards the left, are two 
figures siruggling, one having fallen on his back, 
and each having two or more fingers in his an- 
tagonist's mouth. A third figure higher up re- 
peats the same savage incident. Some of the 
combatants wear Phrygian helmets, so that it pro- 
bably represents some incident in one of the 
Punic wars, but I should be glad to know some- 
thing of its subject and history. In the fore- 
ground is a river or sea-god, and sea-horses are 
sprawling around. J. San. 


Pivs IX., Acts or Pontiricate or. —I find 
by an entry in Battersby's Catholic Register for 


[* See & Q.” S, x. 126, 208.] 
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1856, that on the Ist of March, 1855, 


tifical Government commenced the publication of | ILusi the protector, is? He will be found 


title of Pontificis Maximi Acta. I will feel grate- 
ful to any reader of “N. & Q.” who will give me 
some information respecting this publication, — 
its price, size, number of vols. or parts already 
issued, and the precise period from which it dates, 
and whether the first division, which contains the 
Letters Apostolical, allocutions, &c. has any docu- 
ments connected with the Irish branch of the 
Church of Rome, and more especi:illy any con- 
nected with the Synod of Thurles (1850), or 
subsequent Irish Roman Catholic Synods? 

AIKEN Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 


Suam Herarpry. — Will any one tell me what 
called forth a caricature which has lately come 
under my notice, entitled, “A New Coate of 
Arms granted to the H..ds of the U..... 
OF Os sesascs e since their late Edict against 
Dinners”? ‘The sheet displays an engraving de- 
scribed as follows : — 

“ Arms, quarterly: first, azure, a mitre and fool's cap 
transverse ways; second, sable, an Inu shut up; third, 
gules, Caput Universale, or an ass’s head proper; 
fourth, argent, a book entitled Excerpta e Statuis; sup- 
porters, two cooks weeping; crest, a hand holding a roll 
of paper; motto, Impransi Juvenes Disquirite.” 

The roll in the hand (which together form the 
crest) is inscribed “ Capitale Judicium,” and the 
two pazes of the open volume on the fourth 
quarter contain the following attempt at a calen- 
dar : — 

“ Moveable Feasts. 
Anniversary of Eton College. 
of True Blue. 


Immoveable Feusts. 
Trinity Sanday. 
Johnny Port Latin. 
St. David’s Day. Founder's Day. 
Scholars’ Club. Masters’ Club.” 
The date of publication is February 14th, 
1786. Sr. Swiruin, 


Tarnisuep Sitver Cotxs.—I have some silver 
coins of the last century, which are discoloured 
or stained from having been shut up in a drawer, 
excluded from the iight and air. How can I clean 
them without damaging the impressions, and yet 
avoid polishing them or making them bright ? 

Osscurvs Fio. 

Tenants 1x Socace. — Has it ever struck any 
of our antiquaries that “ tenants in socage,” “‘soke- 
men,” &c., derive their name and title from being 
holders of enclosed lands, surrounded by a hedge 
of thorns? “Soch” is the Hebrew for a hedge, 
and it comes from the same root as thorns. (See 
Gesenius, p. 7894). I put forth this Query in 


the hope that accomplished Hebrew scholars 
amongst us will be led to help in a track, the ob- 
ject ef which is “ the identification of some of the | 
lost tribes of Israel in the British people.” 


| 
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entered 
on the slab brought by Mr. Layard from Nineveh, 
in the British Museum. ‘The tribes who wor- 
shipped him as Husi the protector, lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Upper Euphrates. (Sve the 
same slab!) 

Can we not identify Husi with Hosea or Saviour; 
and were not the Hosa, Hoesse, Huse, or Hussey 
race, a noble Norman tribe, descended from the 
worshippers of the god ILusi, the protector ? 

I{ebrew scholars will be able to identify the 
god Shemir, Shamir, or Shomer with another 
northern idol, called in Allen's Father Land, 5th 
edition (Copenhagen), the “ Beskytter,” protector 
or deliverer =the beloved Thor, the Savicur of 
the people, and destroyer of the Midgard Ser- 
pent! Senex. 


Mr. Tursucent.— To what member of George 
IIL.’s court or household does Madame D’Arblay 
refer, when she speaks of “ Mr. Turbulent” ? 

Curusert Bens. 

Sin Wituiam Wense, Knight, at the funcral of 
Prince Henry, on Monday, December 7, 1612, led 
a horse covered with black cloth, and carrying 
the Prince’s “cheiffron and plumes,” immediately 
in rear of Viscount Lisle, who bore the banner of 
the Principality of Wales. Who was Sir William 
Webbe, and was he related, and in what degree, 
to William Webb, M.A., one of the authors of the 
Vale Royal of England ? T. Hiveues. 

Chester. 


Tuomas Wurtr, Ese.—The following is tran- 
scribed from the original warrant : —- 


Wells, Memi. In p'rsuance of an Act of Parliam'. 

Burg. § intituled An Act for the Well governinge and 
regulatinge of Corporacons—Wee have displaced Tho- 
mas White, Esq from beinge Recorder of the City of 
Wells; and in his roome and steed have placed and sett 
John Lord Poulett, Baron of Hinton St. George, Recorder 
of ye City, w’ch Ellecon and choyce wee the said Com- 
iss’rs Doe ratifie and confirme and allow by these pr’sents. 


\ In wittness whereof wee have hereunto sett o’r hands 
| and seales. 


Geaven the xv‘ day of October in the xiiij™ 

yere of the Raigne of o'r Soveraigne Lord Kinge Charles 

the Second of England, &c. 1662. 
Smyth. 
Will. Wyndham, 
George Norton. 
John Warre. 

Memé. The day and yere above-named Lord Poulett 
toke the oathes meiiconed in the said Act, and subscribed 
the declaracOn in the presence of 

E. Phelipps. 
George Norton 
George Stawell. 

The seven Commissioners who subscribed the 
warrant were all gentlemen of the county: — Sir 
Hugh Smyth, of Long Ashton; Sir William 
Wyndham ; Sir George Norton, of Abbot's Leigh ; 


FE. Phelipps. 
George Stawell. 
E. Phelipps, ju'.” 


| Sir John Warre, of Hestercombe; Sir Edward 
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Phelipps, of Montacute ; Sir George Stowell, of 
Ham; and Edw? Phelipps, jun., Esq., of Mont- 
acute. 

Iam anxious to obtain some further informa- 
tion of Thomas White, the Recorder, who no 
doubt obtained the office during the Common- 
wealth. According to Browne Willis’s Notitia 
Parliamentaria, he was made M.P. for Wells on 
the death of Sir Lislebone Long, Speaker of 
Cromwell's Parliament. Ina, 


Wittet’s Synorsts Papism1.—I possess an 
edition of this work, “* Imprinted by Felix Kyng- 
ston for Thomas Man, dwelling in Paternoster 
Row, at the signe of the Talbot, 1600;” and 
stated in the title-page to be “now this third 
time pervsed and published by the former author, 
&e.” What are the dates of the two former 
editions ?* 

If not out of place, I would also ask your 
worthy correspondent SexaGenartus (see 
xii. 258) in what respect Dr. Cumming’s edition 
of this book is an “ atrocious modern reprint"? I 
trust it is a faithful one, at all events. 

A crabbed hand (writing x) has inscribed on the 
title-page of my copy : 

“Tlic liber auro contra, et si quid auro pretiosius, 
haud carus.” 

Grorce Luioyp. 


Queries with Answers. 


Tue or THE Princess or Wares: “A 
Denicate Investication.” — The late Mr. Whit- 
bread stated in his place in the House of Com- 
mons in 1812, that this book was suppressed 
immediately on publication, and bought up at 
an immense expense, some holders receiving 5001., 
and some as high as 20002. for their copies. A 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” (II. B.) states in No. 
128, 1852, that he was present when the sum of 
500/. was paid for a copy, by an oflicer high in 
the service of the then government. 

There is another book, a copy of which lies 
before me, entitled — 

“The Genuine Book, an Inquiry into the conduct of 
I. R. H. The Prircess of Wales, before Lords Erskine, 
Spencer, Grenville, and Ellenborough, Commissioners of 
Inquiry, appointed by his Majesty in the year 1806. 
Reprinted from an authentic Copy, superintended through 
the Press by the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval. London: 
Printed by Rh. Edwards, Craven Court, Fleet Street, and 
published by W. Lindsell, Wigmore Street, 1813.” 

Does this latter work contain the whole matter 
of the Delicate Investigation ? Detra. 

[We have before us another copy of the same work, 
with a slight variation in the title-page: “ The Genuine 


L* Lowndes notices two previous editions as follows : 
Lond, 15—, 4to. Lond, 1594, 


§, I. Jaw. 11, 


Book. An Inquiry, or Delicate Investigation into the 
Conduct .... the Four Special Commissioners,” &c. 
After “ Wigmore Street,” follows “ Reprinted and Sold by 
M. Jones, 5, Newgate Street, 1815.” In the same year 
also appeared “ Edwards's Genuine Edition. ‘ The Book!’ 
or the Proceedings and Correspondence upon the subject 
of the Inquiry into the Conduct of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, under a Commission appointed by 
the King in the year 1806: faithfully copied from au- 
thentic documents. To which is pretixed: A Narrative 
of the Recent Events that have led to the publication of 
the original Documents, with a Statement of Facts rela- 
tive to the Child, now under the protection of Her Royal 
Highness. Second Edition. London: Printed by and 
for “Richard Edwards, Crane Court, Fleet Street, and sold 
by all booksellers in the United Kingdom, 1813,” 8vo. 
In the “ Advertisement” prefixed, it is stated “ This 
being the only means by which a fair and impartial 
judg ment can be formed upon the ‘ Delicate lavesti, ga- 
tion’ —the publisher conceives that he is merely per- 
forming an aa of justice in delivering to the world a 
genuine and unmt itilated py of the d book, as 
it was printed by him in the year 1807, under the direc- 
tion of the late Mr. Perceval.” This “ Advertisement ” 
is dated “Crane Court, Fleet Street, March 19, 1813.” 
For a notice of the original work by Spencer Perceval see 
his Life and Administration, by Charles Verulam Wil- 
liams, pp. 316—328. ] 


TsanettA Wuitney.— Are any particulars 
known of this lady, who appears to have lived in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and to have written 
several poems ? I do not find her name in Ritson’s 


Bibliotheca Poetica. G. A. B. 


{Isabella Whitney’s principal work is entitled “4 
Sweet Nosgay, or Pleasant Posye; containing a hun- 
dred and ten Phylosophicall F lowers, [1s 578?}. The 
only copy, we believe, known of this work, is the one 
sold in Mr, Bright’s Collection; see his Catalogue, No. 
6024, where it is stated, that “this volume is probably 
unique, as it has escaped the notice of all our poetical 
antiquaries, nor is the n: _ of the authoress mentioned 
by bibliographers, although it appears that she had 
written a previous work, of which an account is given 
in The Restituta, i, 234. She was probably of the family 
of Whitney of Cheshire; as, at the end of the Dedica- 
tion to George Manwairing, she subscribes ‘ Your wel- 
willyng Countriwoman, Is. W.’ After the Nosgay fol- 
low Familyar and friendly Epistles by the Auctor, with 
Replyes, all in verse. The volume extends to e viii.: 
the last poem is ‘ The Auctors (fevned) Testament be- 
fore her departyng,’ in which is described the several 
professions and trades of London (to whom they are be- 
queathed), mentioning the localities in which ‘they are 


stationed.” ] 


MS. Dramas.—Can you oblige me by an- 
swering the following inquiries ? 

I have a Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson, 47, Leicester Square. This sale of 
books and MSS. contained a collection of upward 
of 200 Ms. dramas, which were forwarded to 


Drury Lane in Sheridan’ s time. 

Mr. Patmore, in his My Friends and Acquaint- 
ances, devotes upwards of 70 pages to a notice of 
these MSS., and an interesting article relating to 
them appeared in Fraser's Magazine about two 
years ago. 
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Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's sale took place | 


on July 22, 1861, and four following days. 

Can you inform me who was the purchaser of 
these MSS. ? R. Ineuts. 

[We learn from a gentleman present at the sale, that 
the MS. Dramas were put up at 1001. and apparently 
bought in for want of an advance upon that sum, A 
note to the auctioneers will doubtless procure the exact 
injormation required. } 


KuevennutLer VoLunteers.—These are men- 
tioned in an Epilogue spoken by Mrs. Wofling- 
ton in the character of a Volunteer, quoted by 
Chetwood in his History of the Stage, p. 255, pub- 
lished in 1749: — 

“ Thus, in my country’s cause, I now appear 
A bold smart Khevenhuller volunteer.” 
What is the allusion? Khevenhuller hats are, I 
believe, spoken of by some writers of this period. 
K. 

[The Khevenhiiller Volunteers probably derived their 
name from Field Marshal Ludwig Andreas Khevenhiiller, 
a distinguished leader and tactician, who served under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, as commander of a regiment of 
cavalry, and who in the course of his military career ren- 
dered such important services to Austria that Maria The- 
resa, on hearing of his death, exclaimed, “ T lose in him a 
faithful subject, and a defender whom God alone can ade- 
quately recompense.” (Born 1683, died 1744.) He wrote 
Instructions for Cavalry, and also for Infantry. ] 


Tue Rey. Joun Perer Droz.—Will you kindly 
refer me to any biographical particulars of the 
Rev. John Peter Droz, who was “ Minister of the 
French Church at St. Patrick's [Dublin], Impor- 
ter of Foreign Books, and Author of the Monthly 
Literary Journal” (5 vols. 8vo., Dublin, 1744— 
1748), and died (as recorded in Exrshaw's Maga- 
zine, 1751, p. 671) 23rd November, 1751? Mr. 
Gilbert makes mention of him in his [History of 
Dublin, vol. ii. pp. 270—273, but is slightly in 
error as to the date of his death. AbBnBa. 

[Droz’s Literary Journal was continued at least as far 
as June, 1749, which is now before us. In Warburton’s 
History of Dublin, ii, 841, it is stated, that it was con- 
tinued after the death of Mr. Droz by the Rev. Mr. Des- 
veaux, and contained a view of the state of learning in 
Europe. Mr. Droz kept a book shop on College Green, 
and exercised his clerical functions on the Lord’s Day.] 


Replies. 


LORD NUGENT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS: 
JEMMY TIE GYPSY. 
(2"¢ xii. 397.) 

I have examined the prison books kept in 
Aylesbury Jail, and I find in them the following 
entries referring to the convict, erroneously called 
Ayres by Lord Nugent, and known by tradition 
in this place as Jemmy the Gypsy. 


These ex- 


tracts, with a quotation from the Calendar of the | 


Lent Assize of 1795, satisfactorily explain the 
most remarkable features of the case : — 

“James Eyres, a gypsy, age 73, 5 feet 4 inches high, 
complexion swarthy. Committed December, 1794, by the 
Rey. Ed. Wodley, for sheepstealing. Respiied during 
pleasure. A free pardon 17th Dec, 1803.” 

The Calendar of the Lent Assizes held at Ayles- 
bury, 7th March, 1795, proves that James Eyres 
was condemned “to be hanged by the neck” for 
sheepstealing. I have frequently heard Lord 
Nugent tell the story as it is quoted by your 
correspondent T. B., and he, no doubt, went to 
press without verifying his anecdote by reference 
to existing official documents; the attesting wit- 
nesses, since deceased, must also have given their 


| testimony withcut refreshing their memories at 


| the same authentic sources. 


The under-sherifl 


alluded to by Lord Nugent was my maternal 


| grandfather, Acton Chaplin, then Clerk of the 


| Peace for Bucks, who died in 1814. 


I have been 
told that he employed the respited convict in his 
farm and garden. As Jemmy was a very clever 
fellow and a good fiddler he became a favourite, 
and was allowed to appear as musician at Mr. 
Chaplin’s harvest homes, and sometimes in his 
kitchen. If T. B. will inquire into the treatment 
of respited convicts at the end of the last century 
and beginning of this, he will find that the liberty 
enjoyed by James Eyres was, at that date, by no 
means extraordinary. 
Acton TrxpDAL, 
Clerk of the Peace for Bucks. 
Manor House, Aylesbury. 


The story told by Lord Nugent respecting a 
convict named James Ayres, sentenced to death at 
the Spring Assizes, 1802, for Buckinghamshire, 
implies an extraordinary laxity of practice ; but 
as all the particulars are given, the anecdote 
admits of verification. The Hertfordshire case 
mentioned by W. B. is stated to have occurred 
“ several years ago ;” and, therefore, probably ad- 
mits of easier verification than the Bucks case. 
The name of the convict, and the date of his con- 
viction, are not however stated. It may be re- 
marked that the story turns upon the supposition 


| that a convict is not hanged until the warrant for 


his execution is reecived: his execution is stated 
to have been delayed because the warrant did not 
arrive at the expected time; but took place as 
soon as the warrant “ came down”; 7. e. apparently 
from the Secretary of State's Office. Now the 


| existence of such a document as a warrant from 


the crown, or the Secretary of State, for the exe- 
cution of a criminal, is a popular error. No such 
authority is required by law, or is ever given. 
After the verdict of guilty by the jury, the judge 
passes sentence of death, but without fixing the 
time or place of the execution, A record of the 
sentence is made by the officer of the court, and 
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it becomes thereupon the duty of the sheriff to 
carry it into execution. The sheriff fixes a day, 
within the term allowed by law, and makes the 
necessary arrangements for the capital execution, 
which he is bound to carry into effect ; unless the 
crown respites the prisoner, or mitigates the 
punishment. L. 


A case similar to that quoted by W. B. appeared 
in “N, & Q.” some years ago, followed by a very 
interesting discussion on respites, reprieves, and 
“warrants for execution,” exposing some popular 
errors. See General Index, “ Executions De- 
ferred,” v. 422, &e. &e. U. O.N. 


THE EGG, A SYMBOL. 
(2°¢ S. xii. 393.) 

The egg was undoubtedly regarded as a symbol 
by the old Mystics,— sometimes of our mundane 
system, and sometimes of the earth only, properly 
so called. In the first case the yolk was supposed 
to represent our world; the white its circeumam- 
bient firmament, or atmosphere; and the shell 
the solid “ crystalline sphere” in which the stars 
were set. In the latter case the idea had refer- 
ence to the seminal principle residing in the egg, 
which likened it to the chaos of our carly cosmo- 
gonists, “ containing the seeds of all things.” This 


opinion appears to have originated in one of those | 


distorted refractions of inspired truth so common 
in our ancient mythologies. In the Mosaic narra- 
tive of creation the Spirit of God is represented 
as “moving” (or, according to our best critics, as 
“ brooding ") over the waters of the great deep, 
as a bird over her eggs, to bring forth and deve- 
lop the latent life. Milton, himself no mean au- 
thority, so understands the passage, — 

“ Dove-like, sat’st brooding o'er the vast abyss;” 
and the notion appears so thoroughly to have per- 
meated the pantheistic creed of Egypt, that all 
their temples — roof, walks, and portico — teem 
with representations of wings in every expressive 
attitude—outspread, cowering, brooding, fanning, 
or protecting; so that the prophet might well 
speak of this country as “the land shadowing 
with wings” (Isaiah xviii. 1). 

Under this view there would be a very striking 
analogy between the ark and this crude, un- 
fashioned earth, as both containing “the rudi- 
ments of the future world.” It is, therefore, not 
at all unlikely that the egg may have symbolised 
both. But if there be any symbolism in the 
matter referred to by Cuurcupown, of which I 
have grave doubts, I think he had better adopt 
the theory of Dr. Lamb (Hebrew Characters de- 
rived from Hieroglyphics), that the egg typified 


the promised Messiah, the Seed that, in its full | 
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development, was to bruise the serpent’s head. 
In support of this view, he reproduces the well- 
known represehtation of the Phenician egg en- 
circled in the genial folds of the agathodamon, 
who, under the form of a serpent, Is gradually 
warming it into life; but the picture has done 
service in so many ways before, that for my own 
part I am no believer in the purblind mysticism 
that dogs the footsteps of Theory, but seldom or 
never goes before it. 

And now, perhaps, you will bear with the 
conjecture of a sexagenarian, who, after much 
“weariness of the flesh "in studying the Old 
Philosophies, is settling down to the belief in 
nothing but his Bible, — that these ostrich-eggs 
in our eastern churches are suspended with no 
higher purpose than to overawe the vulgar, and 
produce a wholesome dread of the priesthood and 
their “lying wonders,” for thereby, no doubt, 
hangs many a tale; just as in our own country it 
was usual to exhibit the huge fossil bones of our 
extinct mammals, and call them relics of S. Chris- 
topher, as well as other objects calculated to as- 
tound the masses, to say nothing of the “latten” 
shoulder-blade of Chaucer, his “ pigges’ bones,” or 
those of the eleven thousand virgins whose “ chil- 
dren” (!) were so pathetically invoked by O'Connell 
to avenge the cruel wrongs of “ Ould Ireland !” 

Doveras ALLporT. 


The Arabian geni cried out against Aladdin, 
who, in the demand for a roc’s egg, had required 
him to bring his master. 

The mystery of Islam is far older than Ma- 
hommed, and in the gigantic cgg, where the 
ostrich substitutes some extinct dinornis, it re- 
cognises the origination of Eastern science in the 
initiation of architecture and its locality. 

This is all that may be told. Other explana- 
tions are secondary: and oriental Christianity is 
largely Pagan. Gnarus. 


YETLIN, OR YETLING; MESLING. 
(2™ §, xii, 28, 398.) 

Although the following may not quite settle the 
question, perhaps it may assist Meta. In every 
house, rich and poor, in Ireland, at least in my 

anderings about that country some years ago, 
which were to a large extent, I found an iron, 
either cast or wrought, utensil, called a “gris- 
ling,” or “grisset,” an indispensable article in the 
kitchen. ‘The best description I can give of it 
(without a cut, or illustration) is this. An oblong 
figure of ten or twelve inches, and four or five 
inches virth, if cut in two, lengthwise, and then 
scooped out, with a handle placed in the centre, 
and three feet, such as described by Meta,—if 
anyone can comprehend this crude description, it 
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will represent the “ grisset.” 
melting butter, making sauce, and a hundred 
other purposes, for which it is most appropriate. 
I often imagined it derived its Hibernian appel- 
lation from the greasy uses to which it is turned. 
Can there be any likeness between this and the 
article alluded to by Meta ? S. Repuonp. 
Liverpool. 


In connection with the words “ geotan,” “ gyde,” 
and “ zete,” should be mentioned the technical 
word “git,” in daily use among iron-founders, 
and signifying the channel through which the 
melted metal runs to the mould. 1 have heard 


It is used for | 


its derivation ascribed to the Old English “ gate,” | 


as applied to the “track” of an animal, but think 

it may be far more plausibly connected with the 

present series of words. J. Hopexry. 
West Derby. 


The round iron pot with a bow handle and 
three short feet is in general use in almost every 
farm-house and labourer’s cottage in North Der- 
byshire, and is called a meslin, or maslin-pot ; it 
is generally used for mixing and boiling porridge 
in; the smaller ones for the family, the larger 
ones for pigs or calves. The etymology of the 
word is probably from the French méler, to 
mingle, or mix. Getlin or Yetlin of your cor- 
respondent Meta is most probably a corruption 
of the more correct meslin. CXX 

Idridgehay. 


I have seen the following in a Lancashire in- 
ventory of 1636 among other kitchen goods : — 
“1 posnet and 1 great pann.” 
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acknowledgment. From his pages I quote the 
following advertisements, which are sufficiently 
curious to merit a place in the columns of “N, 
& Q.” They appeared originally in the Aberdeen 
Journal :—- 

“13th March, 1760. This day are published, and to 
be had at the booksellers’ shops, proposals for printing 
by subscription, in an octavo volume, with an elegant 
type and fine paper, original poems and translations by 
J. Beattie, M.A. Subscriptions will be taken in by all 
the booksellers in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and by 
Charles Thomson in Montrose.” 

A second advertisement appeared in the same 
newspaper upon the 8th of December following, 
that the poems were to be published about the 
beginning of February, 1761, and a third upon 
Monday, the 16th of Feb. 1761, as follows : — 

“We are informed that this day is published, on a 
fine demy paper, and with an clegant type, price 3s. and 
Gd. stitched in blue paper, original poems anil transla- 
tions by James Beattie, A.M. London, printed and sold 
by A. Millar in the Strand, and sold by the booksellers 
ot Edinburgh, Glasgow, Montrose, and Aberdeen. Sub« 
scribers may be furnished with their copies at the shops 
of F. Douglass, B. Farquhar, A. Thomson and A. Augus, 
Aberdeen; and at the house of Charles Thomson, Mon- 
trose.” 

Sir Wm. Forbes, the intimate friend, the ex- 
ecutor and biographer of Beattie, says the Ori- 
ginal Poems and Translations were published in 
1760, but makes no reference to this subscription 
edition. Sir William and Lowndes are right, 
however, in giving 1760 as the date of the first 
edition. I have in my collection a copy of the 
Poems and Trauslations, which formerly- belonged 
to the famous Peter Buchan, the painter, printer, 


, boat-builder, and ballad antiquary of Peterhead, 
| The following forms its title page: — 


P. P. | 


| Strand, mpccvx.” 


BEATTIE’S POEMS. 
(2™ S. xii. 383.) 

The question raised by J. O. in regard to the 
date of the first appearance of Original Poems 
end Translations, by James Beattie, A.M., is a 
somewhat difficult and perplexing one. Alex- 
ander Bower, the earliest and most interesting of 
the biographers of Dr. Beattie, writing in 1804, 
says : —“ The first edition of Beattie’s Poems is 
one of the scarcest books in the English lan- 
guage.” ‘The copy of Original Poems and Trans- 
lations in J. O.’s possession is unmistakeably what 
Bower regarded as the first edition. Ile gives a 
very minute and particular account of its pub- 
lication, which Chalmers evidently founds on. 
Indeed Bower has had the usual hard fate of 
literary antiquaries. lis laboriously amassed facts 
have been borrowed without the least scruple or 
apology, and in most cases without the slightest 


“ Original Poems and Translations. By James Beattie, 
A.M. London: Printed and sold by A. Millar in the 


It is on a fine demy paper, with an elegant 
type, and stitched in blue paper. In short, it 


| has all the external marks of the subscription 


' pages of introductory matter. 


edition except the date. I am inclined to believe 
that the issue of 1761 is simply that of 1760 with 
anew title-page. Would J. O. confer the favour 
of saying whether his edition corresponds with 
mine in the following particulars: Mine has x. 
It has an “ N.B.” 
regarding “ the fourth, fifth, and tenth pastorals” 
on the fly-leaf immediately succeeding, — then 
two pages of Contents. The poems extend from 
sig. a to Aa 3, comprising 188 pages. The first 
poem — the “Ode to Peace”"—is headed with an 
ornament of three lozenges, each containing nine 
asterisks, the whole flanked on either margin by 
two circular sun-like marks. In page 13, lL. 6 
from top, the last word of the line—* bring”—hbas 
been printed with a badly formed b. The stem 
is thick, and the bottom angle has been so im- 
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perfectly preserved that it seems very like the 
figure 6, and appears almost falling away from 
the rest of the word. 


These early editions of Beattie’s Poems were 


faulty only in this respeet, that the composition 

of several of the pieces failed to satisfy the later 

over-fastidious taste of the author. He bought 

up and destroyed every copy he could find. Hence 

their rarity. Joun S. 
Aldar. 


Grammar Scuoons (2"* S, xii. 502.) —I regret 
that I cannot furnish your correspondent with a 
complete list of the schools founded by our sixth 
Edward. Potts’s Liber Cantabrigiensis mentions 
the following establishments in the enumeration 
of those to which are attached fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and exhibitions tenable at the University 
of Cambridge. 
may do something towards satisfying the “ want” 


of F. J. H.:— 


Crediton - 1547 Jedford - 
Sherborne. - - 1551 | Chelmsford - 1552 
Marlborough - 10551 | Christ’s Hospital - 1553 
Birmingham - 1552 | Shrewsbury - - 1553 
Ludlow - 1552 | Stourbridge - - 1853 
Louth - - 1552: Giggleswick - 1553 


Norwich was “ originally founded by Bishop 
Salmon and established by Edward VI, by whom 
a charter was granted to the city, and ‘revenues 
assigned for a schoolmaster.” 


Kendal, founded in 1535 by Adam Pennyngton 
of Boston, Lincolnshire, “received endowments 
successively front King Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
Queen Elizabeth, and other benefactors. 

Sr. 


“Sic Transir Munpi” (2™ xii. 
483.) — 


“In Rom. Pontificum inauguratione interea dum de 
more sacellum D. Gregorii declaratus pretergreditur, 
ipsum prait ceremoniarum magister gestans arundines 
seu cannas duas, quarum alteri sursum apposita est can- 
dela ardens, quam alteri cannie, cui superposite stuppe 
sunt, adhibet, incenditque dicens: Parer Sancre, sic 
Transit GrortA Meuxpr. Quod et ipsum tertio iterat. 
Unde Paradinus sumpsit symbolum quod inter heroica 
sua posuit; Nit Sotipum. Hoe olim non ignorarunt 
Romani. Nam si alicui ex ipsorum ducibus vel Impera- 
toribus ob res feliciter cestas, et hostibus devictis, tri- 
umphus a Senatu decretus esset, et is in curru triumphali 
maxima pompa urbem ingrederetur, eodem curru car- 
nifex minister publicus vehebatur*, qui pone coronam 
auream gemmis distinctam sustinens, eum admonebat, ut 
respiceret, id est, ut reliquum vite spacium provideret, 
nec eo honore elatus superbiret. Appensa quoque erat 
currui nola et flagellum: qu innuebant eum in tantas 
calamitates incidere posse ut et tlagris cederetur, et ca- 
pite damnaretur. Nam qui ob facinus supremo supplicio 
afficiebantur nolas gestare solebant, ne quis inter eundum 


Zonaras, lib. ii. 


Perhaps the quotation thereof 


| contactu illorum piaculo se obstringeret.”’ — Philippi Ca- 
merarii Meditationes Historica, 1644, p. 76. 


Binuiotuecar. CHEeTHAM. 


Leamer (2 §. xii. 365, 444.) — This word has 
been used all my time in the Midland Counties 
to denote a nut so thoroughly ripe as to fall out of 
its husk if the bough be shaken whereon it hangs. 
If, for instance, a person pulled down a bough in 
order to get the nuts on it, and one fell out of its 
husk, he would say “ ‘lhat is a leamer,” in contra- 
distinction to those that remained in their husks, 
My impression is that the word is derived from 
the verb “ to leam,” to separate, or fall out, though 
I am not certain that I have heard that word 
used. 

Mr. Robinson, in his Whitby Glossary, has 
*Leamers or brown leamers, large filbert nuts ;” 
and he now informs me that the word is invariably 
used in Yorkshire with “ brown” before it. I do 
not, however, remember it to have been so used, 
or limited to large nuts, or applied to filberts ; by 
which I understand such nuts as have a husk 
which entirely surrounds them. As a nut which 
is ripe enough to fall out of its husk is always 
brown, it is easy to see how the term “ brown” 
may have become generally used with “leamer.” 

Mr. Robinson gives “ to leam, to replenish the 
rock of the spinning-wheel with tow,” the rock 
being the distaff upon which the tow is wound ; 
and he refers me to Marshall's list of old words at 
the end of his Rural Economy of Yorkshire for 
that explanation of the term. At first sight that 
explanation may seem to be inconsistent with the 
meaning I have given to the term, but perhaps 
the word may have been originally applied to the 
separation of the tow from the bulk during the 
operation of replenishing the rock. 

C. S. Greaves. 

P.S.—Since the above was written I have seen 
a very clever farmer in Derbyshire, who tells me 
that he has heard “leamer” always applied to 
nuts that were so ripe as to fall out of their husks, 
and that he has heard the term “ to leam” applied 
to nuts and such like things as fall out of their 
husks. ‘This seems to settle the meaning of both 
the terms “leamer” and “ leam.” 


Lampetu Decrers (2™ S. xii. 456, 529.) — 
Will your correspondent W. N. point out the 
section of the Act 25 Hen. VIIT. ¢. 21, which 
meets the question; that is, which empowers the 
archbishop to grant degrees, and that such degrees 
require confirmation under the Great Seal ? 

Recovery or Tunes Lost §. xii. 334, 445, 
506.)—A gentleman who was in the habit of fre- 
quenting a favourite spot for the sake of a view 


| that interested him, used to lounge on 4 rail; and 


one day, in a fit of absence, got fumbling about 
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the post in which one end of the rail was inserted. 
On his road home he missed a valuable ring: he 
went back again and looked very diligently for it 
without success. 
on visiting his old haunt and indulging in his 


usual fit of absence, he was very agreeably sur- | 
prised to find the ring on his finger again; and | 


which appears to have been occasioned by (in 
both instances) his pressing his finger in the aper- 
ture of the post, which just fitted sufliciently with 
a pressure to hold the ring. I afterwards tried 
the experiment at the spot, and found it perfectly 


easy to have been effected with an easily-fitting 
P 


ring. 


Errors 1n Books on tur Perrace (2™ §. xii. | 


385.) — These errors are not likely to be lessened 
by crude correction. The name in dispute is not 
Norbonne but Norborne, as may be seen on the 
monument of Walter Norborne, Esq. in Calne 
Church, and as might be proved in many other 
ways, did the proper spelling of a family name, 
well known to Wiltshire genealogists, admit of a 
moment's doubt. J. 


Giureeet Tyson (2™ S. xii. 418.) — Gilbert 
Tyson was Lord of Alnwick, Bridlington, Malton, 
and many other great estates in the north at the 
time of the Norman Conquest. His eldest son 
was William, and his other son Richard. Wil- 
liam’s only child, Alda, was given in marriage by 
William the Conqueror to Yvo de Vesci, from 
whom the present Lord de Vesci is descended 
(Burke's Peerage). The line of Richard ‘Tyson 
ended in an only daughter, Benedicta, married to 
William Lord Hilton (Hutchinson's Northumber- 
land, vol. ii. p. 208). 
William his son fought at Hastings. 
in the note at p. 208, says William fell at Hast- 


Both Gilbert ‘Tyson and | 


| 6 inches diameter, cast in copper or red brass, 


ings on the side of William the Conqueror in the | 


lifetime of his father; but in the note at p. 210, 
he says that Gilbert was slain at Hastings on the 
side of IIarold, and left Alnwick to his son Wil- 
liam ; citing Randal’s MSS., and 2 Dugd. Monast. 
Camden's Brit. Northumb., p. 754 (Gibson's ed. 
London, 1695), says, William fell fighting for 
Harold ; and Dane-Gelt calls Gilbert one of the 
Conqueror’s followers. Can any one clear up 
these inconsistencies ? 

A family of Tyson was resident at Kendal in 
Westmoreland about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Can any one give me information as to 
that family ? A. B. 


Lenco Movnptno (2™ §. xii. 309, 458.) —I 
am persuaded that the readers of “ N. & Q.” in 
general will join with me in thanking M. Ansas 
for the information he has so kindly given re- 
specting the origin of the term moundi. I would 
beg to venture a step further, and inquire whether 
your correspondent can tell us anything of the 


| deseribe from memory only. 


A considerable time afterwards, | 


modern poet mentioned in my former communi- 
cation, Louis Vestrepain ? 

I observe as one of the peculiarities of the dia- 
lect of Toulouse, that o is a feminine termination ; 
as, for instance, in the word Lengo. And here 
the question naturally arises, whether the “ Len- 
go” of Southern France is to be looked on as the 
origin of our English Lingo? Johnson describes 
“Lingo” as Portuguese: but I should think it 
quite as likely that the word came to us from 
Gruienne. ‘The influence produced on the people 
of England by their intercourse with Poitou and 
Acquitaine under the Plantagenets is a subject 
that invites investigation. P. S. Cargy. 


Commissariat or Lauper (2™ §S. xii. 417.) — 
There is in my possession an Index of Deeds 
registered in the Commissary Court-books of 
Lauder from 1654 to 1809, when the right of 
registering deeds was transferred to the Sheriff 
Court. 

Mr. Romernes, at Lauder, N. B., has all the 
old records in his possession. M. G. F. 


Orxyey Istanp Discoventes (2" S. xii. 478.) 
— Your correspondent’s interesting information, 
respecting the probable earliest inhabitants of the 
British Islands, is borne out by several particulars 
as far as Ireland is concerned. It would seem 
that the “ Feni,” Feine, or “ Finni”— the military 
celebrated in Ossianie poetry, and styled the an- 
cient “Trish militia”—were of Finnish extrac- 
tion. Ihave other points, which I would gladly 
communicate to F. C. B. Ilore. 

Conservative Club. 


Lamixas (2™' S. xii. 10.) —I_ possess (but not 
before me while writing) a circular plate of about 


the face being chased and in high relief. It re- 
presents a figure, nude but for a girdle of hanging 
feathers (ostrich, perhaps), and a multiplicity of 
necklaces, armlets, earrings, and so forth. In the 
left-hand, which is advanced, is a long staff with 
one or two globular expansions. At the foot is a 
somewhat flattened vase or censer, and various 
kinds of fruit, and in various parts of the disk a 
rhinoceros, a monkey, a snake, and so forth. I 
It bears no ap- 
pearance of having been painted or gilt, but is 
of a fine dark green bronze colour. I should be 
glad to know if any one can offer a plausible 
conjecture as to its origin or date. At first I 
imagined it to represent an American Indian ; 
but the rhinoceros forbids that supposition. I 
am now more inclined to think it of Spanish or 
Portuguese workmanship of two or three hundred 
years old, perhaps, and intended to represent a 
native of some of the eastern islands. It has 


been many years in our family, but was picked up 
at a sale probably by my father. 


J. SAN. 
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Mary Worrrsaton (2™ S. xi. 354; xii. 440.) 
—Of the children of “Captain” (or “ the Hon. 
and Rev. Robert”) Cholmondeley by his mar- 
riage with “ Miss Mary Woflington,” otherwise 
“Mary, daughter of Arthur Woffington, Esq.,” 
two only appear to have survived their infancy 
— George James, the eldest son, and Hester 
Frances, the youngest daughter; the former of 
whom married three wives —Ist, Marcia, daughter 


of John Pitt, Esq. ; 2ndly, Catharine, daughter of | 


Sir Philip Francis, K.B.; and 3rdly, Hon. Maria 
Elizabeth Townsend, second daughter of Viscount 
Sydney ; the latter, Hester Frances, married Wil- 
liam, afterwards, Siz Wm. Bellingham, of Castle 
Bellingham, Ireland, Bart. In the Life of Hon. 
Edmund Burke, it is stated that Margaret Wof- 


fington, an Irishwoman and an actress of * great | 


reputation, was of very humble origin. While 
she was a child, her mother, a poor widow, kept 
a small grocer’s —or, to use the Irish term, a 
huckster’s— shop, on Ormond Quay, Dublin.” * 
How is this account to be reconciled with the 
description given of her sister in the peerages ? 
Do any references to other members of the 
family occur elsewhere ? Henny W.S. Tarron. 


Herarpic (2™ §. xii. 10.) —Shaw of Sanchie 
and Greenock. The armorial bearings of this 
family is azure, three covered cups or, supported 
by two savages wreathed about the middle; and 


for crest, a demi-savage, with this motto, “I | 


mean well.” —Crawford (and Temple's) History 
of the Shire of Renfrew, 1782. 

The arms (but without crest, supporters, or 
motto), are carved on a fountain, with the date 
1629, at Greenock Mansion-house, with a mullet, 
however, between the cups. A stone formerly 


in the abbey wali at Paisley, and now built into | 
the front of a house in the neighbourhood, bears | 


an inscription to the effect that “abbot georg of 
schawe,” “ gart make yis wav,” and has the cups 
arranged one and two, instead of two and one, 
the usual way. J. San. 


Epwarp Hatser Bocketr (2" S. xii. 471.) — 
Jutta R. Bockett is in error with regard to the 
position of Mr. Bockett’s grave. Mr. Bockett 
was not buried in the nave of the Bath Abbey 
Church, but near the east end of the north aisle 
of the choir, immediately behind Prior Birde’s 
Chapel. The stone is close to the skreen of the 
chapel, and bears the following inscription : — 

“ Halsey Bockett, Esq", 
Died February 5", 1813, 
Aged 46.” 


I remember the sexton mentioning to me that | 


inquiries had been made respecting this stone, 
* The Public and Domestic Life of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke. By Peter Burke, Esq, of the Inner 
Temple and the Northern Cirenit. 2nd Ed. 1854, p. 18 


Jaw. 1, 02. 


when I pointed it out to him. This may probably 
have been about the date referred to. 
C. P. Russert, 
Clerk of the Abbey Church. 


Cuartes IT. arrer tur Battie or Worcester 
(2"* §. xii, 522.) —Is it not likely that, after the 
battle, some of Charles's friends might have gone 
in different directions towards the coast, in order 
to mislead and divert the pursuit? There is no 
doubt that he was at Boscobel after the defeat, 
having made his way thither by the most direct 
road, through Stourbridge and over Cannock 
Chase. Mr. Sparrow's house, at Ipswich, is not 
Nidus Passerum; that name belongs to a small 
country residence here, belonging to the family. 
The late John Eddowes Sparrow, Esq., who took 
great interest in the question, was firmly im- 
| pressed with the belief that his ancestor had given 
refuge to Charles in Ipswich, and in the old house 
in the Buiter Market. The same belief was held 
by his father and his grandfather, all men of pro- 
bity and consideration in the town. The cham- 
ber in which it is believed Charles was concealed, 
is the roof of a larger apartment; but whether a 
chapel or not, cannot now be ascertained. Mr. 
Joun Goven Nicuors has thought that this 
“chapel chamber” was nothing more than the 
top of the entrance hall, which reached from the 
basement to the roof of the house: this must have 
been an error, because, if so, the fine apartment, 
which occupies the entire of the first floor, would 
have been destroyed by such an arrangement ; 
and that this room was always a portion unmuti- 
lated of the house itself there can be no doubt, 
for the reason that the ornamentation of ihe ceil- 
ing and walls remains uninjured. E. S. W. 


A Srrtinc Posture (2™ S. ix. 44, 
513; x. 159, 396.) — Mr. IL. B. Martini writes in 
the Navorscher, vol. iv. p. 252 :— 

“ Near the village of Vegchel in North Brabant, there 

| formerly arose the Castle of Frisselsteyn. ‘Tradition says, 
that a decease in the De Jong family, whose property it 
had become some time ago (towards the beginning of 
the last century), having occasioned the opening of the 
vault, belonging to the manor, in the village church, the 
mourners were not a little surprised to find the bodies 
of the preceding lords and inhabitants of Frisselsteyn, 
not in coffins, but seated together in a ghastly circle on three- 
| legged wooden chairs, such as are still now and then seen 
in the rustic cottages of the province. After the lord of 
that time, with the bystanders, had for a moment stared 
at this spectacle of horrible sociability, the intruding 
outer air had made the decayed remains crumble in, and 
fall into shapelessness, Thus says the legend, communi- 
cated in 1854 by Mrs. de Loecker, of Leenwensteyn at 
Vught, and it is from her, as a scion of the De Jong 
family aforesaid, we now obtain leave to publish what 
she had accepted by oral transmission from her grand- 
father and father.” 


The following paragraph from the New York 
Independent of Oct. 20, 1859 (vol. xi. No. 563), 
affords another and a more touching instance : — 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 39 


“ When David Bruce, the Moravian missionary amongst 
the Wampanno Indians, was drawing near to death, he 
called his dusky disciples about him in the mission-house, 


and pressed their hands to his bosom, and with many | 


counsels bade them farewell. And so fell asleep. There 
was no white man there besides, but the devout Indians 
made great lamentations over him, and buried him as 
well as they knew how in their Indian fashion. The 
funeral procession consisted of two canoes, with which 
they paddled him across the Lake of Grace—Gnaden- See 
—to their Indian burial-ground; old Father Gideon, one 
of his native converts, making a ‘ powerful discourse’ at 
the grave. And last spring, when the Moravians came 
looking for the grave, they found the body in a sitting 
posture, Indian fashion, resting in hope.” 

Joun H. van Lenner. 

Zeyst, near Utrecht. 


G. S., Minzature Painter, 1756 S. xii. 
521.) —In reply to Crarry’s Query, I beg to 
say that about four years and a half ago I pur- 
chased at a local sale two very well executed 
water-colour drawings of the Grey Friars’ tower 
in thistown. They were done by Sillett, a painter 
who resided in Norfolk Street in this town, but 
afterwards went to Norwich, from whence he is 
said, traditionally, to have originally come; and 
when I purchased them they were stated to be old, 
and in fact, that they had been in existence some 
sixty years previously and upwards. 


_ apparently on these seals. 


authorship. 


He is said to have been in Lynn in 1800 or | 


1801, but tradition hands this to me. I cannot 
say what his Christian name was, nor whether it 


was “ George” or not; but I think it very likely | 
that Sillett’s father was of Norwich, and that pos- | 


sibly some trace may be found there. 
Joun Nurse Cuapwick. 
King’s Lynn. 
Sr. Narotron (5™ S. i. 13.) —The only account 
I have met with of St. Napoleon is on a supple- 
mentary leaf added to the Abrégé de la Vie des 


natural to plac: fishes in it, as we constantly find 
in the pictures of St. Christopher, but where the 
fishes have no connexion with the legend. In like 
manner, where there was a tree, it was obvious to 
represent birds perched upon it. Possibly there 
may be some allusion to the parable of the mus- 
tard seed, and the birds may be sheltered in the 
branches of the tree as emblems of the protecting 
shade of the prosperous city ; but I am inclined to 
think that the birds and the fishes were not intro- 
duced with any symbolical meaning. We find 
them perpetually in old pictures and tapestry 
merely as appropriate adjuncts, and such “9! are 
F. C. H. 


“ TueatricaL Portraits ErigRAMMATICALLY 
DELINEATED” (2° S. xii. 473.) —I have never 
met with this book, but probably the author was 
“Sun” Taylor, a great theatrical quid nunc. A 
comparison of it with the theatrical remarks in 
his Records of my Life, might, if the opinions ex- 
pressed coincide, establish the probability of the 
Wn. Doveras. 


Lutner’s Verston or Tuk Arocryrna (2™ §. 
xii. 472.)—Mr. Borrapalze seems to have over- 
looked the Latin Vulgate, from which Luther 
translated the Apocryphal books. With refer- 
ence to these books generally, and to Judith in 
particular, the text is in the most unsatisfactory 
state. The copies of the Greek differ very ma- 
terially from one another. The Vulgate is widely 
different from the older Latin version. The 


| Syriac translation differs much from all the rest. 


Saints, by Gueffier, jeune, 1807. It is there stated | 


that among the martyrs of Alexandria in the p2r- 


secution of Dioclesian, was one named Neopolis or | 


Neopole, who, after suffering many torments with 
great constancy, for the faith of Christ, died of 
his wounds in prison. According to the Italian 
mode of pronouncing names in the middle ages, 
this saint was called Napoleon, or more frequently 
Napoleone. It is, however, pretty evident that 
we should have heard little or nothing of this 
martyr but for the desire to search out whatever 
might be recorded of the patron saint of the first 
Emperor Napoleon. 


_ Wetts City Sears axp Sycors (3"* S. 
i. 10.) — I think a probable explanation of these 


F. C. H. | 


seals is, that the tree is an emblem of the pros- , 


perity of the city, the tree planted by the running 
waters, suggested by the wedls, and in allusion to 
the words of the first Psalm. I do not consider 
the birds or the fish to have any particular signi- 
fication. Where water was represented, it was 


Of some of the books, we have the Greek original ; 
of others, it is uncertain in what language they 
were first written. The extraordinary discrepan- 
cies suggested that their purity was not guarded 
with the same jealous care as the Canonical books. 
We want a good English work on the subject. 
B. H. C. 
Sun-Diat Compass §S. xii. 480.) — 
In reply to the Query of Stcma Tav, I observe 
that [ also have a small silver horizontal sun- 
dial by Butterfield, & Paris. Upon its face are 
engraved dials for several latitudes, and at the 
back a table of principal cities. It is set by a 
compass, and the gnomon adjusted by a divided 
are. The N. point of the compass-box is fixed in 
a position to allow for variation— probably at 
Paris — and, judging from this, it would appear 
to have been made about 1716. Siema Tav will 
find a description and drawing of an_ exactly 
similar dial in Stone’s translation of Bion on 
Mathematical Instruments, 1758. N.T. Hersexen. 


Cumvren Hancep (2" §. xi. 327.) — So late 
as 1831 a boy nine years of age was hung at 
Chelmsford for arson committed at Witham in 
the county of Essex. A. Corranp. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Modern Europe, Srom the Fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 to the War in the Crimea in 1857. By 
Thomas Henry Dyer. In Four Volumes, (Vols. 1. and 
Ii.) (Murray). 

When one considers the vast amount of time and at- 
tention which the literary men of England and of the 
Continent have, during the last half-century, bestowed 
upon the histories of their respective countries, it is 
not surprising that so far-seeing and judicious a pub- 
lisher as Mr. Murray should consider that the moment 
had arrived when these various materials might be ad- 
vantageously employed in the preparation of a fresh 
work on the general //istory of Modern Europe. The 
four centuries treated of in the present History comprise 
the period during which that political unity which dis- 
tinguishes modern Europe from the Europe of the 
Middle Ages has been in existence; but though the com- 
mencement of this change dates from the French wars in 
Italy towards the close of the fifteenth century, Mr. 
Dyer has adopted the generally received view which re- 
gards the capture of Constantinople by the Turks as the 
true epoch of modern history. From this capture of 
Constantinople, therefore, to the Pontificate of Leo X. 
and the commencement of the Reformation, forms the 
first of the eight Epochs or Books into which the present 
history is divide: 1; and embraces the consolidation of the 
great monarchies and the rudiments of the European 
system. The second, which gives down to the Council 
of Trent, shows the origin and progress of the Lutheran 
Reformation. The third, which concludes with the Peace 
of Vervins, contains one of the phases of the struggle 
between France and the House of Austria, as well as the 
French wars of religion, and the final establishment of 
Protestantism in England and Holland. The fourth, ex- 
tending to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, shows Ger- 
many settling down after a thirty years’ war into its 
present condition, the rise of the Scandinavian king- 
doms as European powers, the decline of Spain, and 
France emerging through the policy of Richelieu as the 
leading state in Europe. Here the work terminates for 
the present. Two more volumes will complete Mr. Dyer’s 
labours, Ashe has consulted, with great industry, the 
best writers of different countries—and in many in- 
stances, original authorities —shown good judgment in 
the use of his materials, and given ample references to 
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The Student’s Greece. A History of Greece. By Wil- 


| liam Smith, LL.D. Twenty-fifth Thousand. (Murray.) 


A History of Rome. With Chapters on the e History of 


| Literature and Art. By Henry G. Liddell, Dean of 


Christ Church. Eighteenth Thousand. (Murray, ) 

The Student's Gibbon. The History of the Decline and 
Full of the Roman Empire, by Faw: urd ‘Gibbon, abridged 
by William Smith, LL.D. Sixth Thousand. (Murray.) 

The Student's Hume. A History of England, based on 
the History of David Hume, and continued down to the 
Year 1858. FE ighteenth Thousand. (Murray.) 

In these days, when everybody is expected to know 
everything, Mr. Murray has done good service alike to 
those who are beginning to learn, and to those who are 
beginning to forget what they have learned, by the pub- 
lication of such’ ably compiled compendiums as these 
before us Comp pact, concise, neatly printed, well-illus- 
trated, and carefully indexed, they are models of Handy 
Books for the Library, as well as class books for the study. 
No wonder then that the words “twenty-fifth thousand,” 
“eighteenth thousand,” &c.— words so sweet to the 
ears of publishers — figure upon their title-pages. 


The Old Folks from Home; or a Holiday in Ireland in 
1861. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. (Bell & Daldy.) 

A series of letters, containing a pleasant mixture of 
sketches of social life, and scientitic and legendary gos- 
sip; and like everything which proceeds from the pen of 
Mrs. Gatty, both imp: oving and amusing. 

Village Sketches, Descriptive of Club and School Fes- 
tivals, and other Village Gatherings and Institutions. By 
T. C. Whitehead, M.A., Incumbent of Gawcott. (Bos- 
worth & Harrison.) 

A little volume which ought to be read by every 
country clergyman, and well deserving the attention of 
those who, having charge of populous town parishes, are 
anxious to promote the well-being of their poorer parish- 
ioners. 

The London Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List for the 
Year of Our Lord 1862. (J. Ul. & J. Parker.) 

This ecclesiastical almanack is almost indispensable 


| to the London clergy, from the extent and variety 


his authorities, the work is calculated to supply the | 


place of Russell’s Modern Europe, both to the general 
reader and to the historical student. 


Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin, and his Father 
Augustus Pugin, With Notices of his Works. By Ben- 
jamin Ferrey, Architect; with an Appendix by ¥:. Sheri- 
dan Purcell, Esq. (Stanford.) 

Welby Pugin has left traces of his influence over the 
entire length and breadth of the country —no where 
more prominently than in the beautiful pile which will 
carry down to posterity the name of Sir Charles Barry, 
the Palace of Westminster. While his brother ov 
and other admirers of Gothic Art are contemplat a 
public memorial to his honour, his old friend and fellow- 
pupil, Mr. Ferrey, has collected into a volume the strange 
materials of his strange and wayward life. This has 
obviously been on Mr. Ferrey’s part a labour of love, and 
the book cannot fail to awaken in all who read it an 
increased admiration of Pugin’s genius, mingled with a 
feeling of considerate sympathy for the weaknesses and 
eccentricities by which that genius was accompanied. 


of the information it contains upon matters on which 
hey are peculiarly interested. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
ba Vices; a Poem by the Author of the “ Letters of Junius.” London, 


vee Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, 
sent to Messns. Bent & Dator, NUTES “AND 
QUERIES,” 186, Ficet Street, 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by ym they are required, and whose name and ad- 
dress are given for that purpose: — 

Best, Witttam, D.D., Essay on tae Service or tax Cavncn or 
no. 1746. 

i Garvitte) Lorp, Remarns; being Poems of Monarchy 
and Religion. I2mo. 1670. 
Wanted by D. 


a 


1, Market Street, Manchester. 


Aotices ta Correspanvents. 


Tar Ixprx to oon rast Vorrme will be isened with “N. & Q.” 
of Saturdey rt: but New Sule rs mow have the Number without 
the Ludex if they de to dose. 


Errata.—2nd 8. xii. p. 525 li. 18, for “estimate™ read“ eli- 
col. i. 1.1, for “ moon” read“ sun;” 3rd i. p. 16, 
col. i. towed * tossed.” 


“Nores anp Quenres” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Monruty ras rs. The Subscr jor Sramreo Corims for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (incluwling the Half- 
wearly Inorx) is lis. id., which may be buy Post Office Order in 
Javour of Massus. Bett ano Darvy, 186, Freer Sraret, E.C.; to whom 
ron Tar Eorror should be addressed. 
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